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Fluid and Electrolyte Therapy in Small 
Animals 


A PLAN for fluid and electrolyte therapy in small 
animals, which has widespread, practical importance 
in veterinary practice, is presented. Page 637 


Immunization of Horses with Botulinum 
Toxoid 


DATA indicate that horses can be effectively im- 
munized against botulism. Page 650 


Cyanacethydrazide Therapy for Swine 
Lungworms 


THIS STUDY suggests that cyanacethydrazide is 
unreliable and perhaps ineffective as a metastrongy- 
licide in swine. Page 654 


AMINO promazine, a new spasmolytic with direct 
myotropic action, has been successfully used in 
the treatment of urolithiasis in feedlot cattle. 
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rapid response 
assured with 


CANINE DISTEMPER VACCINE, TIS TURE ORIGIN, MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS 


TEMPACINE Canine Distemper Vaccine stim- 
ulates immunity so rapidly that vaccinates 
withstand severe challenge in one to 
days. TEMPACINE is safe. Nene of the 
nates used in CS tests showed signs of 
disease or sévere -eaction. None of the 
susceptible dogs or ferrets kept in pen con- 
tact with vetcinates became diseased or 
acquired immunity. Dogs vaccinated by practitioners in trials thregghout the U.S. developed 
iters indicating solid immunity as measured by the Cornelli¢anine serological standards. 


EMPACINE, o tissue culture, modified vaccine made from the most antigenic virus $train 
vailable, is desiccated for stability. It is now stocked in Plastic carton ‘single 


ORN STATES LABORATORIES 


1124 HARNEY STREET + OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


SUBSIDIARY OF FLI LILLY AND COMPAN 


, 
? 


IOMYCIN contains the unique antibiotic 


diethylaminoethylesterpenicillinG hydrio- 
dide in combination with dihydrostrepto- 
mycin. Because of its specific affinity for 
alveolar tissues, Iomycin “zeros in” on 
respiratory and/or mammary infections in 
large and small animals. Iomycin pro- 
vides up to 5 times greater concentration 
in lung and mammary tissues than penicil- 
lin, with long-lasting therapeutic levels. 
Available in small and large animal sizes. 


NORDEN LABORATORIES, 


INC, 


‘| / 
4 
_ 1. The Blunderbuss was fairly Today guided missiles seek 
effective at short range out distant targets 
an 
au" 
4 =} 
3. Antibiot have al: 1e a 4. Tomy piratory 
long way since penicillin and/or mammary tissues 
J 
5. Long-lasting therapeutic levels 6. For all species 
IMYCI LINCOLN, NEBRASK S. Patent No. 2,694,063 
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Fluid and Electrolyte Therapy in Small Animals—Harrison—Sussman— 
Pickering 

Suspected Hypocalcemia in a Cat—Sidney J. Michael 

Use of Braided Nylon as a Prosthetic Anterior Cruciate Ligament of the 
Dog—Frank L. Johnson 

Indirect Ophthalmoscopy in Veterinary Medicine—Lionel F. Rubin 


LARGE ANIMAL ARTICLES 


Longevity of Contagious Ecthyma Virus—C. W. Livingston and W. T. Hardy 

The Immunization of Horses with Botulinum Toxoid—Philip G. White and 
George S. Appleton 

Efficacy of Cyanacethydrazide Against Swine Lungworms—Ewing—Todd 
—Dorney 

Effect of Age Factor on Mortality in Salmonella typhimurium Infection in 
Turkey Poults—Bert W. Bierer 

Spastic Lameness of the Hindlimbs of an Aberdeen Angus Heifer— 
J. D. Wheat 

Isolation of the Virus of Infectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis from Range Cattle 
—D.G. McKercher and Straub 

Urinary Calculi in Feedlot Cattle—Report on Treatment with Amino Proma- 
zine—E. H. Scheel and |. M. Paton 

Leptospira pomono Isolations by Direct Blood Culture of Clinically Infected 


GENERAL ARTICLE 


Animal Viruses and Their Relationship to Diseases in Man—Morton Klein 670 F 
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TISSU VAX D-H* 


the vaccine that produces 
higher levels of protection 
against DISTEMPER 

than ever before reported 


bined, Vacuum Dried 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
ON OF ALLIED LABORATORIES. 
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Purchasing Drugs and Biological Products 


October 21, 1960 
Dear Sir: 


Your editorial, “On Purchasing Drugs and Biologi- 
cal Products,” in the J.A.V.M.A. for Aug. 1, 1960, 
has been read with interest by members of our staff. 
It is gratifying to us that you have considered it 
important to bring this timely discussion of drugs 
and the pharmaceutical industry to your many 
readers. 


s/Rosert J. Benrorp, M.D. 

Director of Medical Relations 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
Washington, D.C. 


Accuracy in Terminology 


October 30, 1960 
Dear Sir: 

While there has been a good deal of discussion of 
accuracy in terminology in the JourNAt lately, I 
believe there is inaccurate terminology in the Oct. 
15, 1960, issue. In Dr. Hamlin’s fine article, “Radio- 
graphic Diagnosis of Heart Disease in Dogs,” he 
speaks and exhibits photographs of “cross sections” 
he has made. These, to me, are not “cross sections” 
but “frontal sections.” Am I correct? 


s/M. ALLEN Cosnow 

University of Illinois 

Urbana, III. 

{Editor's Note: In the original manuscript submitted 

by Dr. Hamlin, the term “frontal plane” was used 

but was later changed because of other editorial 

considerations. Frontal plane is an appropriate: term 

according to its definition in Sisson and Grossman’s 

Anatomy of the Domestic Animals, 4th edition, 
page 18.] 


(\) BROKEN TEETH 
—repaired in bottom clipper blades. 
Top and bottom blades sharpened to 
match. Save money—Guaranteed. 
Prices on Request 
HIGHLY SPECIALIZED SHARPENING 
Sales— Repairing on Oster 
and Stewart clippers. 
Sharpened Blades Tested on Rabbit Fur 


OSTER A-2 F STEWART 
Prompt Service—Est. 25 years 
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pom THROUGH THE EARWAX BARRIER wir 


CLEANS 
EARS 
SAFELY, 

MORE « 
EFFECT-: 


ooowithout anesthetics 


or instruments 


INDICATIONS: 
(/) Removes excess or impacted earwax. 


(2) As a pre-treatment. Removes “cerumen bar- 
rier.” Enhances effectiveness of any additional 
therapeutic measures. 


“a 3) Cleans the ears; facilitates aural examination 
and diagnosis. 
‘ @ Relieves otitis externa, itching and pain, due 
excessive cerumen. 


SUPPLY: ‘SEBUMSOL’ is available in 1 fl. oz. 
dropper bottles with dispensing label; also pint — 
bottles for hospital use. Low priced for routine use. — 


‘PARLAM’) 


Only i dropperful of a safe, new 

drug now offers greater success 

in ear diagnosis and therapy. 

Called ‘SEBUMSOL’, it provides 

deep penetration of waxy 

deposits and thoroughly cleans 

the ear canal without irritation. 
‘SEBUMSOL’ cleans better because 

it mixes so freely with sebaceous 

and cerumenous secretions. 

Loosens and dissolves hard, 
deep-seated wax and fatty deposits; 
floats them to the surface where 

they can be quickly and easily 

wiped away. 

Traditional cleansing agents employ 
foreign materials that attempt to 
perform by chemical or mechanical 
action. ‘SEBUMSOL’ relies entirely on 
its natural physical action for its 
therapeutic activity. 

In recent controlled tests on 550 dogs 
and cats, 95% good to excellent results 
were obtained with easy to use 
‘SEBUMSOL.’ 

Non-irritating, non-allergenic, 
non-anaphylactic. No residue. No hair 
discoloration. Completely safe. 


- does not 
"complicate any additional therapy 
which may be required. 


266 South Dean Street e Englewood, New Jersey 
CANADA: Veterinary Medical Supply Co. of Canada, 4700 Prince of Wales, Montreal 


“Pioneer in veterinary medicine for a sate chemotherapy” 
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Abbott has a COMPLETELY NEW 


‘product for small and large animal skin conditions. 


SUSPENSION 
“AND CREAM 


From Abbott Laboratories...a highly _ 
effective new treatment for common 


- small and large animal skin conditions. 


What is Dioleen Suspension? 
Dioleen is a suspension of 5% w/v diiodo- 
hydroxyquin, U.S.P., in an aqueous base, 
with a detergent to facilitate lathering 
and rinsing. It is non-toxic, scented with 
lavender, and easy-to-use. 


What are the indications for Dioleen 
Suspension? 

Dioleen Suspension is indicated for the 
treatment of contact and allergic derma- 
titis, nonspecific dermatitis, hot spots, 
fungus infections, and as an aid in the 
removal of ectoparasites. 


How effective is Dioleen Suspension? 
Reports from clinical investigators indi- 
cate Dioleen provided effective control in 
upwards of 90% of the animals treated 
for allergic dereiatieli. fungus and hot- 
spots, moist and summer eczema. . . usu- 
ally in only one or two applications. 

Marked improvement was noted after 
two or three treatments in patients suf- 
fering from infestations of fleas, lice, and 
mange mites. 

Dioleen is often effective where other 
products have not succeeded. Investiga- 
tors reported no case of sensitivity. 


iy 


Dioleen Siniiciilenat 6 fl. oz. bottles, pints and | gallons. List No, 8713 


Dioleen Cream—in 1 0z. tubes and 1 pound jars. List No. 8702 
DIOLEEN—Diiodohydroxyquin, Abbott 


DIOLEEN CREAM 


What is Dioleen Cream? 

Dioleen cream contains 5% w/w diiodo- 
hydroxyquin, U.S.P., in a water miscible, 
greaseless vanishing cream base. It is 
lightly scented and light tan in color. It 
is designed for “‘spot”’ or local application 
to severely affected skin areas in large 
and small animals. May be used concur- 
rently with Dioleen Suspension therapy. 


How effective is Dioleen Cream? 
Clinical reports indicated favorable con- 
trol of fungus-like infections, allergic der- 
matitis, hot spots, recurrent dermatitis, 
and flea bites in at least 80% of the cases 
studied. Results are nile. seen in one 
to three applications. No side effects have 
been noted in clinical trials. 


Dioleen Cream for Large Animals ee 
In diverse large animal skin conditions— 
ringworm, eczema, and lesions resulting 
from cow-pox, chapped teats, and sore- 
ness at the base of the udder 

—Dioleen cream brought all 

cases studied under control 

in one or two 
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DVM 


NEW ELECTRIC TATTOO 
instrument stops ‘‘Collie 
Nose’ in a hurry just by 
tattooing affected area. Send 
coupon for free folder. 


HOSPITAL SIGN LETTERS of 
bright plastic help you 
create your own handsome 
clinic or hospital sign. 
Custom built signs available. 
Send coupon for free folder. 


baked enamel over steel! will 
“dress up” your visits to 
clients. Brass trim, many 
sizes, geared to serum 
bottles, instruments. Send 
for free folder. 


ELECTRONIC FIRING IRON 
is the only safe, modern 
way to fire horses, remove 
tumors. A Nicholson labora- 
tories invention. Send 

for our free folder. 


NEW COPON KENNEL PAINT 
is our unique plastic finish 
that renews old, rusty 
kennels; makes them shiny 
and bright. Brush, spray or 
roll on. Send for free folder. 


NEW ELECTRONIC EJACULATOR 
is the Trans-Jector. Weighs 
only 16% pounds. May be 
operated on 110 or 12 v. 
car battery without acces- 
sories! Write for free folder. 


RADIANT HEAT PANEL makes 
a perfect inexpensive, warm 
bed for small animals 
coming from surgery. Shock- 
proof, uses almost no cur- 
rent. You just plug it in. 
Send for free folder. 


new 
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tattoo 
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Sign 
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veterinary 
cases 
firing 

iron 


‘ 


clip and mail today 


B,T,¥ BRANDING IRON is all- 
electric heats in just 90 
seconds! Weighs only 11 
ounces. Choice of brands. 
Write for free folder. 


Copon 
kennel 
paint 


Trans- 
Jector 


Vicholson News 


news of latest 
developments 
in veterinary 
equipment 


New Trans-Jector model 
operates on 12v. current 


Shown above is the 1960 model of the Nichol- 
son Trans-Jector, the finest electronic bull 
ejaculator in the world. 


Completely transistorized, this electronic 
ejaculator weighs only 162 pounds. The 
probe is only a 3 pound item. Compact, the 
unit measures only 18” long by 7” high and 
4” wide. 

Our Trans-Jector has recently been im- 
proved so ‘that now it operates from either 110 
volt barn current or 12 volt car battery cur- 
rent. Just by changing the power cord! And 
no extra charge for this feature. 


If you have cattle practice, the Nicholson 
Trans-Jector will quickly become an impor- 
tant tool in your work. Check the coupon be- 
low to receive additional information. 


Free Information Folders Just fill in this handy coupon, paste 
on a postcard and mail. We'll gladly send you our newest 
folders about the Nicholson instrument you've checked. 
No obligation whatsoever. 


radiant 
warmer 
panel 


branding 
iron 


Nicholson Manufacturing INC. 3990 Ulster Street Denver 7, Colorado 
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Created 


Proved 
practice 
-PUSS’n BOOTS 


The importance of whole fish in a 
cat's diet was recognized more than 
twenty-five years ago by the crea- 
tors of Puss ’n Boots cat food. Whole 
fish contains the natural life balance 
of nature itself—with essential vita- 
mins and minerals from the fish liver, 
and high quality proteins from the 


Puss ’n Boots scientists have added 
whole grain cereals, plus extra Vita- 
mins B, and E, for balance and 
thorough nutrition. 


Proved in more than two decades 


on Puss ’n Boots than all other cat 
foods combined because they have 
seen results in a glossier coat, 
oan eyes, abundant vigor and 
glowing health. 
Now, with the addition of New 
_ Meat Flavor Puss ’n Boots, cats who 
re _ like meat can enjoy the same good 
nutrition which many generations 
millions of cats have enjoyed 
_ down through the years—two 
rte Puss ’n Boots products you can 
recommend with confidence. 


Available in 8 oz. and larger sizes 

Once a day—every day—for lifelong nutrition 

Coast Fisheries Division of The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago 54, I|linois 
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SQUIBB - 4 name YOU CAN TRUST 
improve health, vigor, stamina and appearance of 


HORSES 
AGES 


Squibb’s new HIGH POTENCY vitamin and mineral supplement 


ionate-L provides the equine prac witha 
ependable scurce of 18 essential vitamins and minerals 


Grains and grasses often lack these essential vitamins and 


minerals or lose them in storage. Vionate-L is the 
long awaited answer to the problem of keeping valuable 


orses need to develop stamina and staying power. 


horses in prime condition through proper feeding. 


Vionate-L helps build good bone, prevents rickets.and is 
particularly beneficial for the brood mare to provide 
bone-building calcium, phosphate and vitamin D. 


Pellets of Vionate-L are slightly 
Vionate-L is especially “Palatized”® to appeal to your 


shape and crunchiness. Horses will 
not ‘snort’ it away. 4 


horse’s sense of taste and smell,and “pelletized” 
for convenience and easy use. 


We will be glad to supply you with our comprehensive 
booklet on equine nutrition—simply write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Dept., 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 


© Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 1960 
“*Vionate’’"@ and ‘‘Palatized’’@ are Squibb trademarks. 
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NAME 


Neothion contains the new Squibb antibiotic, 
thiostrepton, plus neomycin. This exclusive Squibb 
formula controls all nine types of mastitis-Ccausing 
bacteria, including strains which have become 
resistant or immune to other antibiotics which have 
been extensively used for this purpose. You can 
administer Neothion with the confidence that thi 
one product provides fast, dependable, economical 
anti-mastitis therapy. 


Neothion offers you a “triple-control” formula: 


1. THIOSTREPTON. Isolated by the Squibb Research 
Laboratories, this new antibiotic possesses a remark- 
ably higher order of activity against gram-positive 
cocci. 

2. NEOMYCIN. A highly effective adjuvant to thiostrep- 
ton. Together these two antibiotics offer you a 
broader range of antibacterial activity than any single 
antibiotic now available for intra-mammary admin- 
istration. 

3. PLASTIBASE. A free-flowing ointment base which 
possesses unique physical and therapeutic advantages. 
Smooth, homogenous and colorless, Plastibase is 
remarkably stable over a wide temperature range. 
Because of its unusual molecular structure, Plastibase 
tends to “cling” to udder tissue and readily releases 
its antibiotic medicants. Plastibase does not milk out 
prematurely. 


GRAM POSITIVE GRAM NEGATIVE 
BACTERIA 


COMPARISON 
OF ACTIVITY 


ov 


OF SPECTRUM 


STAPHTLOCOCC! 
STREPTOCOCC! 
NEISSERIA 
SHIGELLA 
COLIFORMS 


Triple Sulfas 
Penicillin 
Streptomycin 
Neomycin 
Brand A 


BROAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 
Brand B 
BROAD SPECTRO UM ANTIBIOTIC 
Brand C 


BROAD SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 


NEOTHION 


—The chart above lists 9 organisms known to cause 
mastitis. Solid red squares indicate effective ‘mastitis 
control. Note that only Neothion is effective against 
all nine. 


Light red squares indicate the widely demonstrated fact 
that staphylococci‘have built up a resistance to most 
antibiotics and sulfas now in use. Staphylococci are 
among the chief causative agents of mastitis. Note that 
only Neothion controls resistant strains of staphylococci. 


Neothion controls both chronic and acute mastitis with 
a broader spectrum of antibacterial activity than either 
of the three brands of broad spectrum antibiotics, the 
triple sulfas, penicillin, streptomycin or neomycin when 


YOU CAN TRUST 


NEOTHION 


provides effective control of all 9 of these 


MASTITIS 


- causing bacteria 


PNEUMOCOCCI 


PROTEUS 


HEMOPHILUS 
PLASTIBASI i NEOTHION® are Squttt 


@Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 2960 


used alone. Neothion was developed to provide the 
veterinary profession with an anti-mastitis preparation 
which is fast, thorough and safe at low dosage levels. 
Disposable plastic syringe permits you to instill 
Neothion with a single quick thrust of the thumb. , 
NEOTHION IS SOLD ONLY TO VETERINARIANS and 

is available from your Squibb branch or your ethical whole- 


saler. Neothion is supplied in 1-dose syringes containing 
50,000 units of thiostrepton plus 150 mg. of neomycin. 


For additional information, write: 
SQUIBB, Veterinary Department 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. N. Y. 
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UNIFORM CHEMICAL COMPOUND, 


ISTIZIN ts RECOMMENDED 
BECAUSE IT IS: 


Effective e Odorless 

Stable e Tasteless 
Non-griping e Economical 

Well tolerated e Easy to administer 


Supplied in bottles of 1 pound and 

5 pounds of powder and in 2 oz. boluses, 

boxes of 24. 

Literature supplied on request. 


LABORATORIES 


NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Istizin, trademark reg. U.S. Pat. Off., 
brand of DANTHRON (dihydroxy- 
anthraquinone) — with 5% charcoal 
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CANITONE™ IMPROVES DOGS' 
GENERAL WELL-BEING... 


Canitone corrects specific deficiencies, helps : 


e increase appetite and establish e impro appearance of coat 
sense of well-being e protect agai os 
hasten post-operative con- promote better muscle { tone 
valescence e prolong period of activity, use- 
e increase endurance and relieve ful life 
fatigue, lassitude prevent recurrent dermatitis 
e hasten recovery from stress, © prevent obesity 
trauma, infection 


EACH TABLET CONTAINS: Methy! Testosterone 1.0 mg.; 
Diethylstilbestrol 0.05 mg.; Thiamine Mononitrate 1.0 mg.; Thyroid 
16.2 mg.; Calcium Glycerophosphate 130.0 mg. 

Dosage: One or two tablets daily, depending on weight of ani- 
mal. Give orally, with or without food. Maintenance dosage may 
be adjusted to individual requirements. 

Supplied: Bottles of 100 and 1000. 


SOLD ONLY TO GRADUATE VETERINARIANS 


| Veterinary Division JAVA-2 
| CHICAGO PHARMACAL CO. 
5547 N. Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 
Send me at once: Quantity HAVE YOU 
100 Urised Boluses — £SPECIFIED 
6-100 Urised Boluses @ $ 80.00 QUANTITIES? 
13-100 Urised Boluses @ $160.00 
100 Urised Veterinary Tablets @$ 2.00 
1000 Urised Veterinary Tablets @ $ 10.00 
100 Canitone Tablets @$ 41.50 
1000 Canitone Tablets @ $ 12.50 
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FROM THE AVMA WASHINGTON OFFICE 
4. A. 


McCallam, VMD 
7h Brig. Gen. USA (Ret.) 


Study of USDA Veterinary The Civil Service Commission study and’: survey of vet- 

; Positions Underway erinary positions in USDA, and other agencies in the fed- 
eral government, requested by AVMA got underway the 
latter part of October. C.S.C., in cooperation with office 
of personnel, USDA, and personnel division, A.R.S., will 
study the standards used in determining grades of vet- 
erinarians employed in the department. These standards 
were last reviewed and changed in 1953-54. The current 
study will be conducted in Washington, D.C., and at vari- 
ous field locations. The review team will interview veter- 
inarians of A.R.S. and A.M.S. at all levels of operation 
from GS-9 upward to include those in charge of the vari- 
ous stations. The review is expected to be completed by 
March 1, 1961. It is believed this study will alleviate some 
of the major salary deficiencies that now exist, and should 
result in improvement in the area of recruiting and re- 
taining the services of qualified veterinarians. 


ngton . 


Radiation Exposure Laboratory National Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, Md., dedicated 
Dedicated its new Radiation Exposure Evaluation Laboratory on Oc- 
tober 14. 


Colonel Yager Heads Walter Colonel Robert H. Yager succeeds Colonel Starnes as Chief 
Reed Veterinary Division of the Veterinary Division, Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research. 


Disease-Producing Salmonella The director, A.D.E. division of A.R.S., has designated a 
Organisms Studied task force of selected personnel of the division to make 
De « a review and determine the extent and nature of prob- 

lems associated with disease-producing organisms of 
genus Salmonella (Federal Register, Nov. 1, 1960). The no- 
tice stated that diseases caused by Salmonella organisms 
can cause widespread losses in livestock and poultry, and 
that these and other related disease-producing organ- 
isms may be spread more often than is generally rec- 
ognized. Should the study reveal that action is necessary, 
proposals will be formulated that will be useful to govern- 
ment agencies and the poultry and livestock industries 
in the prevention and dissemination of the contagion of 
such diseases. 

Any person may submit written data, views, or argu- 
ments concerning this matter by filing them with the Di- 
rector, Animal Disease Eradication Division, A.R.S., USDA, 
Washington 25, D.C., not later than December 25, 1960. 


(Continued on adv. p. 16) 
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We are grateful for your continued 
acceptance of our Affiliated family 
of biologics. 


The National Laboratories Corp. 
The Gregory Laboratory, Inc. 
Grain Belt Supply Co. 

Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. 


DUATE VETERINARIANS ONLY 
wh, ND SOLD TO GRA 


: The time for filing written data, views, or arguments on 
ts Interstate Poultry Movement proposed amendments (Part 84) of regulations in Title 9, 
a Code of Federal Regulations, has been extended to Jan- 
vary 1, 1961 (Federal Register, Oct. 29, 1960) Part 84 
restricts interstate movement of poultry because of pullorum 
disease and fowl typhoid. Additionai time was granted on 
request of many persons and organizations to give pro- 
posed regulations further consideration. Previous closing 
date was Sept. 16, 1960 (Federal Register, June 18, 1960). 
Those interested should present data, etc., by filing with 
Director, Animal Disease Eradication Division, A.R.S., 
USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 


Congressmen Announce Prior to adjournment of 86th Congress the following 
Retirement Republican congressmen announced their retirement: 
Theodore F. Green (R. |.), Thomas E. Martin (lowa), Leo 
Allen (lll.), Dave Baumhart, Jr. (Ohio), Gordon Canfield 
(N.J.), Henry A. Dixon (Utah), Jack Henderson (Ohio), 
William E. Hess (Ohio), Joseph Holt (Calif.), Donald L. 
Jackson (Calif.), Edward Rees (Kan.) Edna (Mrs. Sid) Simp- 
son (ill.), Wint Smith (Kan.), and Dean P. Taylor (N.Y.). The 
following Democrats also announced retirement: Graham 
A. Barden (N. Car.), Pau! Brown (Ga.), A. S. J. Carnahan 
(Mo.), and Aime J. Forand (R. I.). 
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policy, which was devel- In this suit-conscious age, 


oped especially for Association  -——such protection is not only wise 
members two decades ago, pro- but, as shown by the claim files, 
vides expert defense against practical necessity. 
claims and suits arising out of => The insurance is placed with 
the care and treatment of ani- __ one of the largest and most re- 
mals, and will pay, to the extent _ liable underwriters in the coun- 
of the policy limits, all expenses — try. 
and damages resulting from un- Write at once for an applica- 
favorable verdicts. tion. and descriptive folder. 
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FROMM LABORATORIES inc., 


GRAFTON, WIS. U.S.A. 
Serving the veterinarian with biologicals of the highest sundards. 
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Each packet is premeasured to supply prescribed — 
mention levels up to 100 water 


with 10 grams oxytetracycline HCL 
pack ... plus 8 important vitamins 


= 
£25 
— ith ff dispensing label 
Available with convenient tear-off dispensing la 

: 


When water treatment is indicated, 
dispense Cosa-Terramycin Fortified 
Soluble Powder. 

It supplies broad-spectrum effec- 
tiveness against diseases caused by 
gram-negative and gram-positive 
bacteria, as well as rickettsiae, spiro- 
chetes and certain large viruses. 

And it is formulated with high 

levels of 8 important vitamins to 
help insure adequate vitamin intake 
during periods of increased stress 
when: 
Animals may be too sick to eat, but 
are still drinking; the metabolic rate 
is increased due to infection and 
fever; diarrhea and vomiting may 
have reduced nutrient absorption; 
and when tissue repair calls for in- 
creased nutrient supplies. 


Convenient oral treatment — sick animals 
often continue to drink. Cosa-Terramycin’s 
antibiotic-vitamin formula gives two-way 
treatment to help speed recovery. 


Prescribe it for: 


Prevention—During critical periods 
from birth to weaning, dispense 
Cosa-Terramycin where indicated 
for prevention of scours and other 


oxytetracycline-susceptible disease 
conditions of pigs, calves or lambs. 
Prescribe it for use at times of stress 
in older animals to help prevent set- 
backs from disease attacks by organ- 
isms susceptible to oxytetracycline. 


Treatment— When oral broad-spec- 
trum antibiotic therapy is indicated, 
consider Cosa-Terramycin for effec- 
tive treatment through the drinking 
water without change in feeding or 
other management practices. 


Follow-up Therapy. In conjunc- 
tion with Liquamycin® Injectable, 
Cosa-Terramycin can be used to con- 
tinue oxytetracycline therapy after 
completion of the recommended in- 
jection treatment course. 


The new 24.8-lb. dispensing pack contains 62 _ 

individual 6.4-0z. packets. Each pack treats 25 to 

100 gallons of water, d ding on 

level needed. Also available in. \- 

bottles and 5-lb. canister. 
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Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. ¥: 
Science for the world’s well-beingrm 


Sold only to veterinarians 
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NOW, AN EFFECTIVE, PLEASANT TASTING 

ORAL VITAMIN-IRON FOR DOGS, CATS, 
CALVES, FOALS AND OTHER LARGE 
ANIMALS. 


Feraplex S. A. (Small Animal) is truly a non-toxic 
preparation that has shown no indications of causing 
constipation, diarrhea, vomiting, staining of teeth (an 
important factor in show animals) and other common 
side effects. 

With the 50mg. of iron (as polysaccharide-iron com- 
plex*) per each 10cc, Feraplex S.A. affords higher 
serum levels in iron deficiency anemia patients. 


The components of Vitamin B complex (Vitamins B,, 
B., Bs and B,.) aid in proper growth, increased appetite, 
disease resistance and general over-all conditioning. 
Availability and Dosage: 

Feraplex S.A. is available in 8 ounce and one-gallon 
containers, with the 8 ounce packaged in attractive 
plastic bottles in a styrofoam display of one dozen. 


Feraplex, administered orally, for dogs, 1 to 3 teaspoon- 
fuls once daily; Cats, 14 to 1 teaspoonful daily; Calves 
and foals, 1 to 2 tablespoonfuls daily; large animals, 
2 oz. to 5 oz. daily. May be conveniently mixed with 
rations if desired. 


*Patent Pending 
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For VISUAL EXAMINATION, TREATMENT 
and OPERATIVE PROCEDURES 
In animal body cavities 


Right angle vision for the examination of the 
upper respiratory tract of large animals is 
provided by the specially designed ACMI en- 
doscope shown here. It is .390” in diameter 
and 50 cm. long. Illumination is supplied by 
a light conducting cord and a 4-cell battery 
box. A walnut case protects the instrument 
when not in use. Endoscopes are also avaii- 
able for the examination of body cavities in 
small animals. 


Other high quality ACMI endoscopes are pro- 
vided with deflectors to permit catheterization 
or accommodate forceps for taking biopsy 
specimens under visualization, and in 4 an- 
gles of vision: direct, foroblique, right angle 
and retrospective. An endoscope having a 6 
Fr. diameter can be made in lengths from 3” 
up to 6”; larger diameters up to 50 Fr. can 
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Equipment can be specially designed to meet any require- 
ment. — for further information. 
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New, effective treatment fo 


— red fertility 2 


BRAND OF NITROFURAZONE 


@ reduces services per conception 
a shortens intervals between calvings 


Impaired fertility in cows, commonly accepted to result from non-specific genital in- 
fection, responds dramatically te the 2-step treatment method with FURACIN. In one 
3-year study involving treatment with FURACIN Suppositories Veterinary, of approxi- 
mately one-half of 530 “problem breeders”: “The average number of services per con- 
ception was 1.88 in the treated and 2.85 in the untreated cows. The average number 
of days between calvings was 385 in the treated and 447 in the untreated animals.””! 


In a study with 85 subfertile dairy cows, 61.7% of 34 treated with an intra-uterine 
injection of FURACIN Solution Veterinary conceived at first service, while only 19.3% 
of 31 treated in an identical mz nner with 10% saline solution conceived at first service; 
40% of 20 non-treated controls conceived at first service.” 


FuRACIN 2-Step Method for Impaired Fertility 


step 1. During estrus, instill, aseptically, the contents of 1 to 3 pianceail (30 to 
90 ec.) of FURACIN Solution Veterinary into the uterus by means of a uterine pipette. 


STEP 2. During the following 3 weeks, insert 1 FURACIN Suppository Veterinary 
into the anterior portion of the vagina 3 times each week on alternate days. 


The cow may then be bred during the next estrus. 


Supply: FuRACIN Solution Veterinary SQUEEJET (30 ce. each), 
boxes of 12; FurRAcIN Suppositories Veterinary, boxes of 12. 


1.Vigue, R. F., et al.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 134:308 (April 1) 1959. 
2.Vigue, R. F.: Personal communication. 
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of corticoid-responsive conditions 
in cattle and horses—in oral form 


dexamethasone 
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5mg. Boluses 
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another SOXIPENT saethcnialblet 4 in the hands of dairy 
practitioners. The unmatched Fort Dodge formulation 
—2 antibiotics, 2 sulfonamides, plus cobalt—is now 
supplied in 10 cc. tubes, 28 cc. injectors, 100 cc. vials, 
and 12 cc. and 28 cc. syringes. Supportive advertising 
appears in Hoard’s and other farm publications. 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, Fort Dodge, Iowa 


Soxipent for: 


FORT DODGE “Trademark 
F Milk from treated udders should be discarded or 
used for a other than human consumption _ 
for at least 72 hours after last treatment. 
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Fluid and Electrolyte Therapy 


A PLAN FOR fluid and electrolyte therapy in 
small animals which has widespread, prac- 
tical importance in veterinary practice is 
presented. This plan is similar to one used 
for man in several university teaching hos- 
pitals and by private practitioners of medi- 
cine.* 

The experimental basis for the plan of 
therapy as used in man was based on ex- 
perimental observations, many of which 
were made on small animals. Thus, the 
system has a logical application to veteri- 
nary medicine. It is used extensively in the 
laboratory care and research management 
of infant and adult macaque monkeys and 
other experimental animals. 


From the Pediatric Endocrine-Metabolic Laboratories of 
the Departments of Pediatrics and Biochemistry, University 
of Oregon Medical School, Portland. 

This work was supported in part by a grant (A-1296) 
from the National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases, National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. 

Presented in part before the 12th Annual Conference for 
Veterinarians, Washington State University, Pullman, April 
4, 1960. 

*The general medical approach and scientific bases are 
described fully in a recent text, ‘Fluid and Electrolyte 
Therapy: A Unified Approach,’’ by D. E. Pickering and 
D. A. Fisher.” 

The veterinary approach has been developed by coordinat- 
ing the facilities and experience of both the university 
group and Dr. James B. Harrison, D.V.M., Portland, Ore. 


in Small Animals 


James B. HARRISON, pD.v.M. 
_ Howard H. SUSSMAN, M.D. 


An Over-All Classification of Fluid and > 
Electrolyte Therapy 
To facilitate application of physiologic 
principles to individual cases, fluid and elec- 
trolyte therapy is divided into 3 phases: 
maintenance therapy, deficit therapy, and 
contemporary loss therapy. 


Maintenance Therapy 

Maintenance therapy consists of provid- 
ing the daily essential water and electro- 
lytes incidental to physiologic needs or 
losses, In health, necessary water and elec- 
trolytes are ingested in normal alimenta- 
tion. Their accurate parenteral provision is 
essential in the animal that is incapable of 
oral feedings. If not supplied, the animal 
will become deficient in water and electro- 
lytes. Maintenance water and electrolyte 
requirements parallel caloric expenditure. 
They are, therefore, derived from an esti- 
mation of the latter and are conveniently 
expressed as water in cubic centimeters 
(ee.) and electrolytes in milliequivalents 
(mEq.) per 100 calories of daily caloric 
expenditure. Since all animals expend 
calories, and since maintenance therapy is 
based upon caloric expenditure, the provi- 
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WATER AND ELECTROLYTE REQTS:/I00CAL 
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The ideol Maintenonce Water end Electrolyte 


Fig. 1—Maintenance of calories, water, and electrolyte requirements for small animals re-— 
stricted to a hospital. i” 


sion of daily essential water and electro- 
lytes can be easily ascertained, irrespective 
of the size or condition of the animal.!-*-1°.18 

Determination of Maintenance Require- 
ments.—There are 2 basic steps in the de- 
termination of maintenance water and 
electrolyte requirements. The first is the 
estimation of caloric expenditure, the sec- 
ond is the estimation of water and electro- 
lyte requirements relative to the caloric 
expenditure. 

1) Estimation of Caloric Expenditure.—Basic 
caloric expenditure is proportional to the lean body 
mass.” It may be most easily estimated by reference 
to the animal’s weight. If the animal is markedly 
obese, allowance should be made for the amount 
contributed by the excess fat since it is not meta- 
bolically active. Caloric expenditure per pound per 
day may be estimated (fig. 1). The values ex- 
pressed make allowance for activity above basal 
conditions and are lax enough to include the in- 
crease in metabolic rate coincident with fever; there- 
fore, these values serve as the base line upon which 
initial therapy is predicated. Repeated observations 
of the animal should indicate whether adjustments 
have to be made in each individual case. 


The ideo Maintenance Woter ond Electrolyte 
Solution for Animals in this Range is Eosily 
Provided by Adding 13.0 Compicte® 
per Liter of 5% Glucose in Woter 


[TO PROVIDE 
MAINTENANCE 
ELECTROLYTE 

AND 


WATER 

2) Calculation of Maintenance Water, Electrolyte, 
and Nutritional Requirements from the Estimated 
Caloric Expenditure—Maintenance water re- 
quired because of losses during the day from the 
lungs, kidneys, and stool. Daily water requirements 
to replace that lost from these sources is 80 cc./100 
calories for the first 500 calories, 75 cc./100 calories 
for the second 500 calories, and 65 cc./100 calories 
thereafter.” *» * Certain clinical situations exist in 
which adjustments of this relationship of water per 
100 calories have to be made. These will be com- 
mented upon later. 

Maintenance electrolyte requirements also occur 
in fixed proportions relative to caloric expenditure. 
The average maintenance electrolyte requirements 
per 100 calories are: sodium ions, 2.0 to 3.0 mEq.; 
potassium ions, 2.0 to 3.0 mEq.; and chloride ions, 
1.5 to 2.5 mEq. 

Provision of Maintenance Requirements. 
—To facilitate the provision of mainte- 
nance electrolytes in the proper ratio, a 
parenteral electrolyte concentrate for 
maintenance electrolytes per 100 calories 
is available commercially.* Each cubic cen- 


*Vetrad M-Complete, Don Hall Laboratories, Portland, 
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Requirements 


2.5 mEq./100 calories 
2.2 mEq./100 calories 
1.8 mEq./100 calories 
2.7 mEq./100 calories 


timeter provides the ideal maintenance 
electrolytes required per 100 calories. 

Frequently, nutritional requirements 
have to be met in addition to the mainte- 
nance requirements for fluid and electro- 
lytes.1-3.2%13 Calories are most easily given 
as carbohydrate and fermentation ethyl 
alcohol. In cases in which oral intake is 
precluded and parenteral management is 
necessary for a prolonged time, or in which 
an extremely malnourished animal is 
acutely ill, the supplementation of calories 
and protein is important. 


Parenteral Provision of Calories.—En- 
ergy requirements in acute illness and 
dehyration rapidly deplete the body carbo- 
hydrate reserves. They are then met by an 
accelerated breakdown of body fat and 
protein. This imposes a drain upon these 
sources which may result in ketosis, nega- 
tive nitrogen, and intracellular ion losses. 
Azotemia, hyperkalemia, and hyperphospha- 
temia develop. These are increased in se- 
verity when impaired renal function exists. 
This tissue catabolism may be minimized 
by the administration of at least 25 per 
cent of the daily caloric requirement. The 
parenterai provision of calories must be 
extended over the fullest possible fraction 
of the day that is possible. Use of carbo- 
hydrate solutions exceeding a concentration 
of 10 per cent is rarely indicated, Ethyl 
alcohol (95%) is an excellent concentrated 
calorie source.*® 2°13 Only fermentation 
alcohol can be used since synthetic ethyl 
alcohol contains impurities which are toxic, 
lethal, or both.® It is used most advanta- 
geously in instances which require high 
caloric supplementation and in which water 
intake is restricted, such as in renal Jailure 
or shutdown. It is also valuable for its 
sedative effect. The following rules are 
usually a satisfactory guide to initiating 
its use. 

a) It should not be used in the presence of 
proved or suspected hepatic dysfunction. 

b) It provides approximately 7 calories/Gm. 

c) Approximately 10 to 15 per cent of the cal- 
culated 24-hour caloric expenditure may be given 
as ethyl alcohol in the average case. Administration 


should not exceed 40 to 50 mg./lb./hr. This figure 
should be readjusted if signs of intoxication appear. 

d) Parenteral vitamin C and B-complex should 
be provided with its use. 

Parenteral Provision of Protein—Nitro- 
gen equilibrium should be attempted when 
parenteral therapy is prolonged. If 25 to 
35 per cent of the estimated caloric ex- 
penditure is given to insure maximal pro- 
tein-sparing action, the added administra- 
tion of 10 per cent of estimated calories 
as immediately utilizable amino acids (pro- 
tein hydrolysate) is beneficial.1° Plasma is 
of little value as a source of parenteral 
protein because it is broken down for uti- 
lization too slowly. There are occasional 
idiosyncrasies to parenteral amino acids 
which are manifested as urticarial reac- 
tions. When this happens, parenteral amino 
acids should be discontinued. 

Average maintenance water, electrolyte, 
and parenteral nonprotein and protein re- 
quirements are summarized (table 2). 


TABLE 2—Average Maintenance Water, Electrolyte, 
and Parenteral Nonprotein and Protein Require- 
ments 


Electrolyte Calories and protein 
(mEq./100 cal.) (cal./100 cal.) 


Insensible water loss, . 2.5 Nonprotein calories 
stool and urine (carbohydrate and 
ethyl alcohol) for 

protein-sparing ac- 
tion . . 25 to 35 
Protein calories . 10 


Water 
(cc./100 cal.) 


The preceding principles have been in- 
corporated in the construction of figure 1. 
Reference to figure 1 provides a simple 
method for estimating maintenance fluid 
and electrolyte requirements in the average 
animal patient. To use this graph, merely 
use the weight of the animal and find the 
point on the curve that corresponds to it. 
Then follow the vertical line down and read 
directly and in order the estimated 24-hour 
caloric expenditure and maintenance re- 
quirements of water, sodium, potassium, 
and chloride. Interpolation must be used 
to estimate the requirements of animals 
whose weights fall between the values 
shown. 

Specific conditions exist which require 
modification of maintenance therapy.?°13 
These should be considered in every case 
prior to initiation of therapy. Important, 
commonly seen conditions are poor renal 
function, sodium retention states, excess 
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insensible water loss states, the chronically 
ill animal, the surgical patient, and condi- 
tions of compromised cardiopulmonary 
function. Specific considerations for each 
instance are stated. 

1) Poor Renal Function.—Potassium restriction 
or omission is indicated in the presence of poor 
renal function or until the status of renal function 
is determined in shock, severe dehydration, or fol- 
lowing surgery. A potassium-free maintenance solu- 
tion, prepared for this purpose, is commercially 
avaiiable.* 

2) Sodium Retention—Sodium retention should 
be anticipated in stressful states such as those asso- 
ciated with major surgery, severe injury, or after 
the administration of mineral corticoids. Sodium 
and chloride requirements should be reduced up 
to 50 per cent during the initial 24 to 48 hours 
after the stressful situation. In a surgical patient 
or a severely injured animal, provision of adequate 
calories is important to minimize tissue catabolism. 

3) Excess Water Loss.—Insensible water losses 
increase markedly in warm weather. Allowance for 
this should be made and additional water (10 to 
15%) should be added to maintenance water re- 
quirements. 

4) Chronically Ill Animal.—Special attention 
must be given to the provision of adequate calories 
and protein in the chronically ill animal for which 
prolonged parenteral therapy is anticipated. 

5) The Surgical Patient—A sodium retentive 
state exists postoperatively. The modifications stated 
under sodium restriction are applicable. Further- 
more, establishment of proper renal function should 
be ascertained before instituting potassium. Water 
restriction should not be imposed preoperatively. We 
have found the ad libitum ingestion of water to 
which maintenance electrolyte solution** (1 cc. main- 
tenance electrolyte preparation/80 cc. water) had 
been added during the 8-hour period prior to sur- 
gery to be satisfactory. 

6) Compromised Cardiopulmonary Function.— 
When this occurs, as in pneumonia or congestive 
failure, proper fluid volume is important. Sudden 
overloading with fluids should be avoided. 

Preparation and Administration of Main- 
tenance Fluid and Electrolytes.—As has 
been previously explained, water and elec- 
trolytes are utilized in fairly fixed propor- 
tions, based upon caloric expenditure. These 
are most easily expressed in 100-calorie 
units. We have found it convenient to use 
electrolyte concentrates in which each cubic 
centimeter contains the electrolyte content 
required for 100-calorie expenditure. This 
provides an easily adaptable electrolyte 
source for use in animals of varying sizes 


and a varying range of caloric expenditure. 
*Vetrad-M K-Free, Portland, 
Ore. 
**Vetrad-O-Complete, Don Hall Laboratories, 
Ore. 


Don Hall Laboratories, 


Portland, 


To prepare the required solution, one 
merely has to estimate the caloric expendi- 
ture of the animal, determine the water 
requirements per 100 calories, and add 1 
cc. of the concentrate to each 100-calorie 
unit of water requirement. Thus any quan- 
tity in 100-calorie multiples is easily pro- 
vided. 

Examples of Maintenance Therapy.—The 
following situations are presented to illus- 
trate the preparation of maintenance elec- 
trolyte solution. 

Example 1—A 20-lb. dog which does not take 
oral feedings must be maintained on parenteral 
fluids. Reading from figure 1, his daily require- 
ments are 600 calories, 475 ml. of water, 15 mEq. 
of sodium, 13 mEq. of potassium, and 11 mEq. of 
chloride. These requirements may be given in a 
solution made by adding 6 cc. of a maintenance 
electrolyte solution* to a 500-ml. bottle of 5 per 
cent glucose in water. It is again emphasized that 
1 cc. of the concentrate contains the desired sodium, 
potassium, and chloride ions corresponding to 100 
calories, and that when this amount of the con- 
centrate is added to the water requirements for 100 
calories, an ideal maintenance solution is provided. 


TABLE 3—Provision of Water and Electrolyte Re- 
quirements for Example 1 


Caloric 


Water 
Daily requirements 475 


How provided: 
5% glucose in 
water 475 to 500 
Complete maintenance 
solution** 5 


15 13.2 10.8 


*This estimate of caloric expenditure is used only as a 
guide to quantities of fluid and electrolytes needed. 

**Vetrad-M Complete, Don Hall Laboratories, Portland, 
Ore. 


Example 2.—-A 60-lb. dog, hit by an automobile, 
has sustained multiple internal injuries and a hip 
fracture. Reference to figure 1 shows that daily re- 
quirements are 1,400 calories, 1,130 cc. of water, 
35.0 mEq. of sodium, 30.6 mEq. of potassium, and 
25.2 mEq. of chloride. These requirements would 
normally be met by adding 14 cc. of a complete 
maintenance electrolyte concentrate to 1,100 ml. of 
5 per cent glucose in water; however, in this case 
certain specific conditions have to be considered 
and therapy modified accordingly. 

First, this animal has undergone a stressful situa- 
tion and sodium retention is anticipated. Second, his 
renal status is not known. Therefore, the electrolyte 
requirements are reduced 50 per cent during the 
first 24 to 48 hours and the potassium-free electro- 
lyte maintenance concentrate* is used until renal 
Portland, 


*Vetrad-M Complete, Don Hall Laboratories, 
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TABLE 4—Provision of Water and Electrolyte Re- 
quirements for Example 2 


Caloric 


Water 
1,130 


Na+ K+ 


Daily requirements 35.0 30.6 25.2 1,400 


How provided: 
Bottle No. 1— 


glucose in 


water 500 


Potassium-free main- 


tenance solution** 3.5 


Bottle No, 2— 


; 5 % glucose in 

water 

Complete maintenance 
solution? 3.5 

Ethyl alcohol 15 100 


“This estimate of caloric expenditure is used only as a 
guide to quantities of fluid and electrolytes needed. 
**Vetrad-M K-Free and *+Vetrad-M Complete, Don Hall 
Laboratories, Portland, Ore. 
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function is established. This is easily done by pre- 
paring the maintenance solutions in 2 bottles, using 
the potassium-free preparation in the first. If the 
animal’s renal function is satisfactory after it has 
been given contents of the first bottle, the complete 
maintenance concentrate may be used in the second 
bottle. 


Deficit repair therapy is that phase of 
fluid and electrolyte management which 
deals with the replacement of water and 
electrolytes lost prior to the onset of ther- 
apy. It may be most effectively instituted 


by following these procedures: 


Deficit Repair Therapy 


1) Understand the nature of deficit. 

2) Estimate the degree of dehydration. 

3) Quantitate specific water and electrolyte defi- 
cits by reference to tables prepared from data ob- 
tained from animals with the same diseases. 

4) Administer water and electrolytes in a time 
sequence which considers the nature of the losses 
and the physiologic priorities and limits.” 

The replacement of fluid and electrolyte 
deficits constitutes the most common and, 
therefore, probably the most important 
clinical situation of fluid and electrolyte 
management seen in veterinary practice. 
The most common causes of water and elec- 
trolyte deficits in small animals are the 
result of the enteridites with gastrointesti- 
nal losses from vomiting, diarrhea, and 
anorexia, Dehydration may also occur sim- 
ply from a prolonged fever coupled with 
simple anorexia or no intake such as may 
occur in hardpad disease, distemper, or 
neglect. In dehydration due to gastrointesti- 


nal losses, fluid and electrolytes will be 
depleted more than in dehydration due to 
fever or restricted intake in which water 
depletion will be greater. 

Treatment must be based upon an estima- 
tion of the degree of dehydration. Dehydra- 
tion is best expressed in relation to body 
weight; therefore, the determination of 
weight loss is important. Dehydration will 
approximate 5 per cent of body weight 
before it is detectable. Skin and eye changes 
are good clues in estimating dehydration, 
and the following signs are helpful.” 

Dehydration (5%).—The skin tends to remain 
tinted and has a “doughy” consistency. There is 
beginning injection of bulbar conjunctivae and dry- 
ness of the mouth. 

Dehydration (7%)—Skin changes are definite, 
as is conjunctivae injection; dryness of the mouth 
is more marked. The eyeballs are sunken and soft; 
the urine is highly concentrated and scanty in 
volume. 

Dehydration (10-12% ).—All changes noted above 
are marked; shock exists in older animals, invol- 
untary muscular twitching is often present. 

Dehydration (12-15% ).—Shock is usually marked. 
Fluid and electrolyte therapy must be promptly 
instituted or death will result. 

Once the degree of dehydration has been 
approximated, the quantities of water and 
electrolytes needed for treatment may be 
derived by referring to average losses com- 
monly encountered with the specific cause 
of dehydration (table 5). 


TABLE 5—Average Water and Electrolyte Deficits 
in Dehydrated Small Animals 


Estimated Water Na+ K+ Cl— 
dehydration (cc./Ib.) (mEq/Ib.) 


Disease 
condition 


Diarrhea or © 
anorexia 
Vomiting 


10% 45 4 4 
10% 45 4 4 


Average deficit values are listed (table 
5). Proportional deficits may be _ inter- 
polated for estimated degrees of dehydra- 
tion other than those listed. 

Concentrated electrolyte solutions de- 
signed to approximate the deficits incurred 
in dehydration from vomiting, diarrhea, 
or anorexia have been adopted for use by 
us. These solutions are available commer- 
cially;* their composition is listed (table 
6). 


*Vetrad-D Vomiting or Vetrad-D Diarrhea, Don Hall 
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TABLE 6—Composition of Concentrated Electrolyte 
Solutions 

Electrolyte Composition (mEq./cc.) 

Na+ K+ Lactate 


For diarrhea 2.5 0.66 2.0 1.16 
For vomiting 1.66 0.66 3.0 Bees 0.66 


NH, 


The electrolyte deficits in dehydration 
secondary to diarrhea or anorexia are simi- 
lar. Their repair may be accomplished by 
administering appropriate quantities of a 
solution containing 3 cc. of the diarrhea 
concentrate to 100 cc. of 5 per cent glucose 
in water. The chloride deficit is relatively 
greater in dehydration due to vomiting; 
therefore, the vomiting solution contains 
a greater amount of chloride. Vomiting 
deficits may be repaired by adding 3 cc. 
of the vomiting concentrate to 100 cc. of 
5 per cent glucose in water. The use of 
concentrates in repairing various degrees 
of dehydration due to diarrhea or vomiting 
are shown (table 7). 

Treatment of Dehydration.—The correc- 
tion of a deficit due to dehydration is best 
accomplished in a time sequence in which 
physiologic priorities and limits are con- 
sidered. The following plan of therapy 
using the appropriate electrolyte concen- 
trates provides the desirable rate of reple- 
tion of water and electrolyte deficits. 

1) Therapy During the First 24 Hours. 
—In phase 1 (first 4 to 6 hours), the treat- 
ment of shock and the initial repletion of 
water and electrolyte deficits should be ac- 
complished. Shock, if present, must be 
treated immediately. Plasma expanders such 
as 6 per cent dextran, a glucose polymer, 
or gelatin solutions are the agents of choice. 
A solution containing 4 to 6 cc. of the 
potassium-free maintenance electrolyte con- 
centrate in 100 cc. of 5 per cent glucose in 
water is also satisfactory. The usual 
amount of plasma expander to be given is 
5 to 10 ec./Ib. of body weight. This amount 


of 6 per cent dextran has been found to 
produce an effect on blood volume which 
persists for 12 to 24 hours. Administration 
should be as rapid as possible. A venous 
cut-down is indicated if the intravenous 
infusion cannot be started by needle within 
5 minutes. By the end of phase 1, 40 per 
cent of the estimated water, sodium, and 
chloride deficits should be administered. 

In phase 2 (4 to 24 hours), when shock 
is controlled, attention is turned to the 
quantitative aspects of therapy. The goal 
during this phase is the continued repletion 
of water and extracellular electrolyte def- 
icits and the addition of intracellular repair 
and maintenance requirements. Urine out- 
put should be adequate by 4 hours and any 
pathologic elevation of serum potassium 
should not now exist. Under these circum- 
stances, it is safe to add potassium to the 
repair solution. Potassium should not be 
administered as a component of the repair 
solution at a rate greater than 0.25 mEq./ 
lb./hr., since it cannot be utilized by the 
cells faster than this.?°1* Except for potas- 
sium, a total of 80 per cent of the cal- 
culated deficits should be repaired at the 
end of the first 24 hours of therapy. Re- 
pair of intracellular deficits (chiefly potas- 
sium) may extend over 3 days. 

When shock has been controlled, renal 
function established, and deficit repair 
under way, the daily maintenance water 
and electrolyte should be added to the in- 
fusion. Normal potassium requirements 
should be administered regardless of the 
amount being given in the deficit repair 
solution since the previously outlined 
limits relate to deficit therapy only. If main- 
tenance requirements are not given, con- 
tinuing deficit will ensue. 

2) Therapy During the Second 24 Hours. 
—The remaining calculated water and elec- 
trolyte deficits are completed. Repair of 
intracellular deficits may take longer due 
to the limitations imposed by cellular uti- 


TABLE 7—Use of Concentrates in Repairing Various Degrees of Dehydration Due to Diarrhea or 


Deficit solution: 
cc. electrolyte 
solution plus 
cc. water 


Concentrated 
electrolyte 


solution Indications 


Vomiting 


cc/Ib. administered for degree of dehydration indicated 


5% 10% 
body wr. body wrt. 


15% 
body wr. 


For Anorexia or 3 in 
diarrhea* diarrhea 


100 or 
30 in 1,000 
3 in 100 or 


Vomiting 30 in 1,000 


25 45 
25 45 


*Vetrad-D Diarrhea, **Vetrad-D Vomiting, Don Hall Laboratories, Portland, Ore. 
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TABLE 8—Outline 


Daily requirements and how provided 


of Therapy 
Composition of solutions 


Na+ + 
(mEq.) (mEq.) 


Water 
(cc.) 


10 % diarrhea deficit 


Repair solutions: 


Shock—5S cc. K+--free/100 cc. 5% glucose in water 
Phase 1 deficit repair—30 cc. diarrhea concentrate/ 


1,000 cc. glucose in water 
Phase 2—repair solution 


Total repair at 24 hours” 


Maintenance 


lization rates. Full maintenance fluid and 
electrolytes should be given. If parenteral 
therapy is prolonged, close attention must 
be given to caloric and protein supplementa- 
tion. A schematic presentation of deficit 
repair is shown (fig. 2). 

Example of Deficit Repair Therapy—A 20-lb. 
dog in shock with diarrhea and 10 per cent de- 
hydration is treated during the first 24 hours as 
follows. 

1) Phase 1—Shock therapy is begun. An im- 
mediate infusion of 150 ec. (7.5 cv./lb.) of a shock 
solution (either 6% dextran, gelatin, or glucose 
in water) is given. This should control shock and 
establish renal function. 

Deficits are calculated as 900 cc. of water, 80 
mEq. of sodium, and 60 mEq. of chloride (table 5). 
A deficit repair solution is prepared by adding 30 
ec. of a diarrhea repair concentrate to 1,000 cc. of 
5 per cent glucose in water; 400 cc. of the repair 
solution is administered during the initial 6 to 8 


2) Phase 2.—In the second phase, 250 to 300 
cc. of the deficit repair solution is administered over 
the remainder of the first 24 hours. 

The maintenance requirements are calculated and 
are administered by the end of the first 24 hours. 
They are 475 cc. of water, 15.0 mEq. of sodium, 
13.2 mEq. of potassium, and 10.8 mEq. of chloride. 
This solution is easily made by adding 6 cc. of a 
complete maintenance concentrate to 475 cc. of 5 
per cent glucose in water. 

An outline of therapy is presented (table 8). 

The rate of infusion to control shock should be 
as rapid as possible. When shock is controlled and 
renal function established, the rate of infusion 
should be spread over 4- to 6-hour periods during 
each phase of therapy. Thus, in the example just 
presented, the administration of the first 400 cc. of 
deficit repair may be given in the first 3 to 4 hours 
at a rate of 125 cc. per hour, which is 60 drops or 
The 775 ce. of deficit and main- 
tenance solution given in phase 2 may be given 
at this same rate and infused in 6 hours, or the 


2 ce. per minute. 
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rate increased to 90 drops or 3 ce. per minute and 


infused in 4 hours. a 
Contemporary Loss Therapy 
This therapy deals with the replacement 
of continuing fluid and electrolyte losses 
due to diarrhea, vomiting, or other condi- 
tions. These losses have to be anticipated 
and corrections made for them in therapy. 
The easiest way to provide for these con- 
tinuing losses is to add an additional 5 per 
cent dehydration solution per 24 hours and 
thus provide for the anticipated deficits. 
Suitable adjustments may be made each 
day, after clinical assessment, prior to prep- 
aration of daily fluids. 


Practical Considerations 


There are some practical considerations 
of controlled fluid and electrolyte therapy 
which are important and simplify care. 
They include the following. 

1) Administration of fluids is best ac- 
complished via the intravenous route. The 
only other satisfactory method is by a gas- 
tric drip. 

2) Record the amount and composition 
of all solutions administered. 

3) Weigh the animal at least once daily. 
This is the most accurate measure of the 
animal’s body water and gives a quantita- 
tive assessment of success of therapy. 

4) Re-evaluate the patient at least once 
daily according to the signs listed as in- 
dicating dehydration. These signs provide 
the test of therapy. If they persist, therapy 
is inadequate. If signs of edema or pulmo- 
nary edema are present, fluid therapy may 
have to be quantitated downward. 

5) The intravenous set should be changed 
daily and after each infusion of protein- 
containing solutions. 

6) The extremity in which the infusion 
needle is placed should be secured. This 
may be done with wood or Thomas splint, 
or by a rope, holding the extremity in ex- 
treme extension. We have found minimal 
restraints necessary to contain animals 
during infusions. Several guy ropes which 
hold an animal on his side on a table are 
satisfactory. 

7) A concentrate has been prepared for 
oral use in animals in which there is no 
contraindication to oral feedings and which 
are not anorexic. Each cubic centimeter 
contains sodium, 2.5 mi chloride, 1.8 
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mEq.; potassium, 2.2 mEq.; phosphates, 
0.3 mEq.; lactate, 2.7 mEq. Maintenance 
requirements may be provided by adding 
2 teaspoons (10 cc.) of this concentrate to 
1 quart of sweetened water. Deficit require- 
ments (dehydration) may be provided by 
adding 3 to 4 teaspoons (15 to 20 cc.) to 1 
quart of sweetened water. This concentrate 
is commercially available.* 

A list of successive fluid and electrolyte 
disorder problems treated successfuly us- 
ing the principles of therapy stated in this 
paper is given (table 9). These represent 


TABLE 9— A Summary of Fluid and Electrolyte Dis- 
orders Treated by This Approach in 1 Year of 
Private Practice 


Disease No. 


Duration of therapy* 


Gastroenteritis 437 
Distemper 78 
Hardpad disease 32 
Injuries 45 


3— 6 days 
4 — 10 days 
7 — 14 days (av.) 
2— 4 days 


*Longest period an animal has been maintained on 


parenteral fluids is 24 days. 


the frequency with which the various dis- 
eases leading to fluid and electrolyte dis- 
orders are seen in a private veterinary 
practice. 


Summary 


Management of fiuid and electrolyte dis- 
orders in animals may be divided into 3 
phases of therapy. These are: 

1) provision of maintenance fluid and 
electrolyte requirements; 

2) replacement of existing deficits; 

3) replacement of contemporary losses. 

An understanding of the basic principles 
involved in the management of each of these 
categories will enable the veterinarian to 
treat all forms of fluid and electrolyte dis- 
orders in animals of all sizes by the ap- 
plication of these principles to the individ- 
ual animal. 
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Weide. 
Suspected Hypocalcemia in a Cat sel Pons * up 
A Siamese cat, which was nursing 5 kittens, was brought iad wee 
to our hospital for medical attention. A sixth kitten had died ’ 
when 3 weeks old. The cat had rapid abdominal breathing and Be eat 
muscular spasms in various parts of the body, particularly in foriae: Seg 
the limbs. There was stiffness of gait and movement, and oc- 
casional tetanic spasms of the entire body. : 
Six months earlier, this cat had given birth to 6 kittens, 10? es ate 
all of which sickened and died within 2 to 3 weeks. The first pee 
died when 3 weeks old and the last when 5 weeks old. %. ~7 ce! 


Since hypocalcemia similar to that associated with puerperal E Fini tid 


tetany (eclampsia) in the bitch was suspected, 5 cc. of a calcium Wile! if = 


preparation* was given subcutaneously. Within 10 minutes, 
some of the muscular twitching ceased, followed by distinct is Sa 
improvement in the cat’s locomotor ability. Calcium gluconate 
(15 gr.) was prescribed to be given orally 3 times a day at home. # ete. 
The following morning, the owner was called and stated 
that within a hour after the cat arrived home she was acting 
Sate" out} normally. The cat _and kittens have remained well since that © 
4 


*Calphosan, Carlton Corp., New York, N.Y. 
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APPROXIMATELY 4 years ago, I began to 
employ a modification of the surgical pro- 
cedure originally described by Paatsama’ 
for repair of the anterior cruciate ligament 
of the stifle joint of the dog. Since then, 
using this modified technique, 20 prosthetic 
ligaments have been utilized with excellent 
results. In place of the tensor fascia lata 
utilized by Paatsama, No. 4 braided nylon 
suture was used. anchored by Sherman- 
type vitallium screws.* 

This modification permitted a smaller in- 
cision and elimination of some of the dis- 
advantages of fascia. These disadvantages 
are: possibility of cutting fascia too short 
or accidentally severing it; difficulty in 
passing it through the holes bored in the 
bone; and relatively low tensile strength. 
It was hoped originally that the duration 
of surgery and the healing time could be 
shortened using the modified technique, but 
these factors remain unchanged. 

The Sherman-type screws used for this 
procedure are available in only one diame- 
ter (9/64 in.). Therefore, the surgery is 
not suited to small or toy breeds. 


Strict adherence to aseptic principles is 
essential for good results. The stifle area is 
surgically prepared and draped. An inci- 
sion is made starting over the lateral distal 
fourth of the shaft of the femur, then 
across the center of the joint on its dorsal 
surface, and ending on the medial surface 


of the tibia at the distal end of the tibial 


Dr. Johnson is a small animal practitioner in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

*Sherman-type vitallium screws are fully threaded with 
a coarse thread, and have a single, deep screw-driver slot. 
They are available through most surgical supply houses. 


Frank L. JOHNSON, p.v.M. 


crest. The fascia is dissected deeply to the 
joint capsule, and the joint capsule is in- 
cised from slightly above the lateral condyle 
of the femur to the crest of the tibia, just 
lateral to the attachment of the distal 
patellar ligament. The patella is reflected 
medially and the joint surfaces are de- 
brided. 

An intramedullary pin with a _ trocar 
point, or bone drill approximately 3/32 or 
¥, inch in diameter, is used to drill the pilot 
holes in the bone. The femoral hole is 
drilled proximally and laterally from the 
point of attachment of the anterior cruci- 
ate ligament to the lateral surface of the 
shaft of the femur just proximal to the 
lateral condyle (fig. 1). The tibial hole is 
drilled from the point of attachment of the 
anterior cruciate ligament to the medial 
side of the tibial crest. A pilot hole for the 
femoral screw is then drilled through the 
shaft of the femur 14 inch above the hole 
on the lateral surface of the femur through 
which the nylon will pass. Another hole is 
drilled through the tibia 1 inch below the 
medial tibial hole (fig. 1). 

The screws should be long enough to 
anchor firmly in, or pass through, the op- 
posite cortex. The pilot holes for the screws 
should be small enough in diameter to per- 
mit the screws to hold securely in the bone. 
Prior to surgery, a little practice with a 
bar of soap will enable the surgeon to de- 
termine the hole size. These screws are 
then placed in their respective holes allow- 
ing approximately 4 inch of the shaft to 
remain protruding to serve as an anchor 
for the prosthetic nylon ligament. 

A strand of No. 30 stainless steel wire is 
then used to guide a doubled strand of the 
braided nylon through the holes that pass 
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clockwise and the other counterclockwise. 
EIPEAS,..... is wrapped a full turn around the 
shaft of the screw. After tying the nylon 
with a surgeon’s knot, the screw is then 

tightened. 
; The surgery is completed by suturing 
the joint capsule and skin and by immobi- 
 lizing the leg in a Thomas splint. Anti- 
biotics are given as prophylactics. The 
Thomas splint may be removed after 2 to 

3 weeks. 

Of the legs repaired in this manner, re- 
sults have been excellent with one excep- 


developed following surgery and ankylosis 
resulted. 
On necropsy of an accidentally killed dog 


a prosthetic nylon ligament about a 
year after surgical repair, the joint ap- 
normal in all respects and the ny- 
lon and screws were firmly in place. 


fis 


Fig. 1—Schematic drawing of the stifle joint of a 

dog, with locations of bone screws and outline of 

the drilled channels for the prosthetic nylon an- 
terior cruciate ligament. 


ATI 
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Bat Rabies Reported in Two More States 


Rabies in bats has been reported in 2 more states. In one in- 
stance, rabies in a hoary bat in Kansas City, Mo., was diagnosed © 
by mouse-inoculation tests at the Missouri Division of Health 
Laboratory. There was no known human exposure. Another 
rabid bat was reported by the St. Louis Division of Health Labo- | 
ratory, and diagnosis was confirmed by mouse-inoculation tests. 
One woman was bitten on the finger by this bat. 

Recovery of rabies virus from a bat in the Klamath Falls, 
Ore., area marks the first time a rabid bat has been reported in @ 
Oregon.—Morbid. and Mortal. Weekly Rep., PHS, 9, (Sept. “i 
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Indirect Ophthalmoscopy 


THE INDIRECT method of  Gathiiiiaes 
was suggested by Ruete in 1852, following 
the development of the direct ophthalmo- 
scope by Babbage in 1848. 

For some time thereafter, direct and in- 
direct ophthalmoscopy were used as ad- 
juncts to each other, since the disadvan- 
tages inherent in each method could be 
lessened by their conjunctional use. How- 
ever, indirect ophthalmoscopy fell into dis- 
use with the introduction of the battery- 
handle type direct ophthalmoscope by 
Crampton in 1913. 

Reintroduction of indirect ophthalmos- 
copy to the practice of human medicine 
has been given added impetus in the past 
decade with the development of AO- 
Schepens Binocular Indirect Ophthalmo- 
scope (fig. 3 and 4) and its application to 
pathology of the peripheral fundus azd 
retinal detachment in man. Indirect oph- 
thalmoscopy in its application to veteri- 
nary medicine is practically unknown in 
the United States. 

The basic optical systems of each instru- 
ment are illustrated (fig. 1 and 2). All 
current direct ophthalmoscopy (fig. 1) re- 
flects a beam of light from the light source 
through a mirror or prism into the patient’s 
pupil, causing the retina of the patient to 
be highly illuminated. From any point on 
the fundus, the light rays diverge, some 
of them passing outward through the pupil. 
The examiner, placing himself in the path 

Dr. Rubin, chief, Dog and Cat Quarantine, Animal 
Hospital Section, Division of: Research Services, National 
Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md., is currently at 208 
Myrtie Road, Havertown, Pa. 

The author thanks the American Optical Company. 
Instrument Division, for the use of the AO-Schepens 
Binocular Indirect Ophthalmoscope; Dr. Edward Okun, 
NIH, for personal communications and advice; Mr. Robert 
L. Wolfes, Jr., animal husbandman, for his assistance in 
preparing the animals for examination; and Drs. Preston 
Holden, Joseph Atkinson, and William I. Gay for review- 
ing this report. 


of rays, sees an erect image 


of the patient’s retina as it strikes the 
examiner’s fundus. Corrections for ametro- 
pia may be made by the interposition of a 
corrective lens. 


Fig. 1—Optical principle of the direct ophthaimo- 

scope. Fi patient’s fundus; F’l’ — examiner’s 

fundus; A ophthalmoscope prism; B = correc- 
tive lens; and LS = light source. 


The light source from the indirect opthal- 
moscope (fig. 2) is reflected from a mirror 
through a plus lens into the patient’s 
fundus. The light rays reflect from the 
fundus back through the lens forming an 
inverted aerial image of the patient’s 
fundus in space on the focal plane of the 
condensing lens. The observer, placing him- 
self at comfortable distance from the aerial 
image, sees this image. An additional pair 
of lenses, one for each eye, aids in observ- 
ing the image. Since the use of the con- 
densing lens, held in the observer’s hand, 
does not require the examiner to be ex- 
tremely close to the patient’s head, the 
indirect opthalmoscope affords greater 
safety to the examiner (fig. 3). 
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Fig. 2—Optical principle 
of the binocular indirect 
ex- 
aminer’s eyes; LS light 
source; P patient; Fi 
patient’s fundus; CL 
= corrective lens; 
image of patient's 
fundus in space. 
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_ Comparison of the two opthalmoscopes 
was made by examining 541 animals of 9 
“ _ species. These included 300 dogs, 100 cats, 

8 squirrel monkeys, 12 cynomolgous mon- 
keys, 12 rhesus monkeys, 10 New Zealand 
White rabbits, 4 horses, 3 sheep, and 2 
goats. Both eyes were examined in all sub- 
jects. Direct opthalmoscopy was not at- 
tempted in primates because of potential 
danger to the observer. 

All animals were in good general health. 
With the exception of the dogs and cats, 
all eyes had normal corneas. lenses, and 
clear media. Lesions were found in 64 eyes 
in 40 dogs and in 12 eyes in 11 cats. The 
abnormalities are listed (table 1). All ani- 
mals were examined in a dark room under 
induced mydriasis except for 8 glaucomat- 
ous eyes which were fully dilated as a 
result of the disease. 

The comparative advantages of the 2 
types of ophthalmoscopes varied with the 
species and with the pathologic condition 
present. The general advantages of the 
binocular indirect ophthalmoscope were 
stereoscopy, maximum penetrability, wide 
fundus field, rapid examination, ability to 
compare the 2 eyes quickly, and ability to 
view the extreme fundus periphery. The 
general advantages of the direct opthal- 
moscope were greater magnification, greater 
detail, and ability to view the more anterior 
positions of the eye. 

Examination of the horses was difficult 
under direct ophthalmoscopy because of the 
proximity required of the instrument and 
observer. Sudden movement of the head 
provides an additional hazard to the ob- 
server and makes a complete examination 
difficult. The indirect ophthalmoscope pro- 
vided a much more comfortable distance 
from examiner to subject and negated the 
effects of head movement since adjustments 
were easily made, Disadvantages were the 
occasionally annoying reflex of the strong 
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beam of light from the corpora negra, and 
the restriction of movement of the observer 
due to the variable transformer. 

Ophthalmoscopy of goats and sheep had 
the same advantages and disadvantages as 
in horses. 


Fig. 3—The AO-Schepens indirect 
in use. 


Fig. 4—The AO-Schepens Binocular Indirect Oph- 
thalmoscope. Foreground (left to right): --14D 
large diameter lens, +20D medium size lens, 
+ 20D small diameter lens, scleral depressor. Back- 
ground (left to right): The Binocular Indirect 
Ophthalmoscope, 6.5V A-C variable transformer. 
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___ TABLE 1—Comparison of Direct and Indirect Ophthalmoscopy in Diseased Eyes 
Fundi visible Fundi visible 
Eyes affected with di with indirect ice ha 
(No.) Pathologic findings ophthalmoscope ophthalmoscope 


Species 


Nebula, corneal. 

Nebula with superficial vascularization. 
Shallow corneal ulcer with vascularization. 
Metabolic cataract. 

Anterior subcapsular cataract. © 

Juvenile cataract. 
Posterior cortical cataract. 
Senile cataract. pee 
Glaucoma (primary and secondary). 
Uveitis. 

Vitreous opacities. 

Senile endothelial dystrophy, | 
Posthepatitic corneal edema. 
Pigmentary keratitis. 


Canine 2 


YN NAN & 
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Nebula, corneal. 
Leukoma, corneal. 
Glaucoma 

Ulcers with vascularization 


| 
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The examination of the rabbit fundus 
proved to be easier with the indirect 
ophthalmoscope because of the bizarre 
structure of the fundus. Direct ophthal- 
moscopy was confusing because of indis- 
tinct delineation of the optic nerve and its 
surrounding field. 

-No direct ophthalmoscopy was attempted 
in the,examination of the primates because 
it» was considered too hazardous. With in- 
direct examination, adequate images were 
produced when the condensing lense was 

« held between 114 and 2% inches from the 
*patient’s eye. In the study of the squirrel 
monkey, the hand holding the condensing 
lens was protected with a glove, while the 
other hand restrained the monkey’s head 
in all examinations. 

Ophthalmoscopy in the normal cat and 
dog proved both comfortable and reward- 
ing with the indirect ophthalmoscope. In 
nearly all of the normal dogs and cats, 
a good image of the nasal ora ciliaris 
retinae and pars plana could be _ seen. 
It was impossible to observe the ora 
ciliaris retinae with the direct ophthal- 
moscope. No sedation was used; the free 
hand’ provided adequate restraint when 
viewing. Additional help was needed for 
holding only the most excitable animals. 

The powerful beam of light in the in- 
direct ophthalmoscope was obviously pref- 
erable for examining eyes with lesions 
causing interference with light transmis- 
sion. Of animals with definite eye disease, 
penetration was obtained with the indirect 
ophthalmoscope in 80.6 per cent of the 


canine eyes and 58.3 per cent of the feline 
eyes, as compared with 32.3 per cent and 
41.7 per cent, respectively, using the direct 
ophthalmoscope (table 1). 

In 2 animals with metabolic cataracts 
and 2 with glaucoma in which the fundus 
was seen with the indirect ophthalmoscope 
only, the discovery of retinal atrophy 
averted the need for surgical procedures. 


Conclusions 


In comparison with direct ophthalmos- 
copy, the chief advantages of the indirect 
method are increased penetrability of the 
light beam, added speed of examination, 
wider fundus field, ability to examine the 
peripheral fundus, and added safety to the 
observer. The binocular indirect ophthal- 
moscope has a lower magnifying capacity 
and is more costly than the direct type. A 
transformer is also necessary. 

The direct ophthalmoscope reveals great- 
er fundus detail and allows examination 
of the more anterior portions of the globe. 

Neither the direct nor the indirect oph- 
thalmoscope used alone permits a thorough 
examination of the animal eye. Therefore, 
the veterinary practitioner is urged to 
consider the addition of the indirect oph- 
thalmoscope to his diagnostic armamen- 
tarium. 
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Longevity of Contagious Ecthyma Virus 


Contagious ecthyma (soremouth) vaccine has been produced pals 
at this station since 1932, The crude scab material used in its satay 


for more a yea 

On March 13, 1936, the aa. 
in the flank region of several 
lambs was scarified and ccn- 
tagious ecthyma virus was 
applied. The scabs resulting 
from these inoculations were 
collected on April 1, 1936, and 
dried for 36 hours over con- 
centrated sulfuric acid in a 
desiccator. The dried material 
was coarsely ground by means 
of mortar and pestle and then 
was reduced to a fine powder 
by grinding in a ball mill for 
18 hours. Approximately 5 
Gm. of the finely ground Fig. typical of contagious 
powder was placed in an _ ecthyma resulted from inoculation of 
amber-colored bottle which lamb with virus stored 22 years, 8 | 
was corked and then sealed months. 
with melted paraffin. The 
bottle was stored in a ree | 
frigerator at 45 F. 

On Dec. 29, 1959, the bottle containing the powdered scabs 

was opened and a 1:100 dilution in glycerol-saline solution (3 a he 
parts glycerol, 7 parts physiologic saline solution) was prepared. | = Series 
Lambs susceptible to contagious ecthyma were obtained, the skin — noe 
of their lips was scarified, and the suspension applied to the scari- 
fications. Vesicles and then pustules were produced. Fourteen 
days later, hard thick scabs were observed at the inoculation | 
sites. These lesions (fig. 1) were typical of contagious ecthyma, 
indicating that the virus was still viable after being stored for 22 
years and 8 months.—C. W. Livingston, Jr., D.V.M., assistant —— 
veterinarian, and W. T. Hardy, D.V.M., superintendent, Sub- 
station Texas Agricultural Sonora, 
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BOTULISM IN HORSES occurs only sporadi- 
cally, but can be extremely costly to the 
owner and frustrating to the equine practi- 
tioner. Antitoxin has been available for 
many years, but unless diagnosis is prompt 
and serum therapy administered early in 
the course of the syndrome, the prognosis 
is usually grave. The success of several in- 
vestigators?*-? in the immunization of cat- 
tle, mink, pheasants, and ducks against 
botulism suggested that horses might re- 
spond favorably to toxoid prophylaxis. This 
report describes the work done to test that 
hypothesis. 


Materials and Methods __ 


Toxoid.—Clostridium botulinum type C_ toxoid, 
prepared by a modification of the methods of Sterne 
and Wentzel,’ was used. Type C toxoid was studied 
because this type is suspected to be the most fre- 
quent cause of botulism in horses and because 
preparations of proved immunogenicity were readily 
available. Details of the preparation of this toxoid 
have been given.’ 

Immunization Schedules——Twenty-three saddle 
horses were inoculated, in groups of 3 or 4, with 
different dosage regimens of toxoid.* Immediately 
before and 5 to 6 weeks after inoculation, serum 
samples were taken from each horse for antitoxin 
titration. Four groups were given single subcutaneous 
inoculations of 3, 5, 10, and 20 ml. of toxoid, re- 
spectively. Two other groups were given 2 inocula- 
tions of toxoid: one was given 2 doses of 3 ml. sub- 
cutaneously at a 10-day interval; the other was given 
5 ml. subcutaneously, followed 13 days later by 5 
ml. injected intramuscularly. A seventh group 
served as nonvaccinated controls. 

Serology.—Since there was no international stand- 
ard for type C antitoxin established at the time 
this work was done, an arbitrary unit value was 
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selected. This was deemed to be the amount of 
antitoxin in 1/3,000 ml. of type C antitoxin.** The 
L. dose of a lot of standard lyophilized type C 
toxin was determined. This was the least amount of 
toxin which, after incubation for 1 hour at room 
temperature with exactly 1 unit of standard anti- 
toxin 1/3,000 ml., was fatal to all of 5 mice with- 
in 72 hours. 

To titrate the antitoxin content of the test serums, 
appropriate dilutions of serum mixed with 
10 L, standard toxin and the mixtures 
were allowed to stand for 1 hour at room tempera- 
ture. They were then placed in an ice bath pending 
mouse inoculations. Each of 5 mice weighing 12 to 
16 Gm. inoculated intraperitoneally with a 
volume of the serum-toxin mixture containing 1 
L, dose of toxin originally; endpoints were read 
at 24 hours postinoculation. 

The antitoxin unitage of the test serum was 
recorded as that quantity of serum that just neu- 
tralized 1 LL. of standard toxin. 


were 
doses of 


was 


Results and Discussion 


In a few of the horses that were given 
large volumes of toxoid (10 and 20 ml.), 
swelling ranging from 2 to 5 cm. in diam- 
eter occurred around the inoculation site. 
Similar swellings occurred on a few horses 
following the second inoculation of the 
smaller volumes (3 or 5 ml.) and were sug- 
gestive of an anaphylactoid reaction. No 
supportive therapy was administered and 
no sequela was encountered. All swellings 
subsided within a few days. 

The antitoxin responses in each group of 
horses is given (table 1). Although the 
number of serum samples represented in 
each group was small, a trend relating in- 
creased toxoid dosage to increased anti- 
toxin response was apparent.’ Two injec- 


**Fort Dodge type c antitoxin lot 47, Fort Dodge Lab- 


oratories, Inc.. Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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TABLE 1—Antitoxin » Response of Horses to Varying Dosages of Botulinum » Toxoid 


No. 
doses* 


Dose size 
(ml.) 
3.0 
3.0 
5.0 
5.0 


10.0 
20.0 
None 


Route Antitoxin 


administered 
Subcutaneous 
Subcutaneous 
Subcutaneous 

Ist Subcutaneous 
2nd Intramuscular 
Subcutaneous 
Subcutaneous 


_ Where 2 doses were given, an interval of 10 to 14 days separated the 2. 
- ®*Geometric mean titer per milliliter of serum, in antitoxin units as defined in text. 


tions of relatively small subcutaneous doses 
were as satisfactory as a single large 
dose. Thus, 6 to 10 ml. of toxoid adminis- 
tered as doses of 3 to 5 ml. each at 10- to 
15-day intervals were almost as effective as 
a single 20 ml. dose. The data suggest that 
the intramuscular route may be less satis- 
factory than the subcutaneous route (lines 
2 and 4, table 1), but this may merely re- 
flect chance variation in the responsiveness 
of the horses. 

There is no data to suggest how the anti- 
toxin responses were indicative of protec- 
tive immunity. Judging from clinical evi- 
dence obtained in cattle,’ it is probable that 
a horse carrying as little as 5 units of 
antitoxin would resist type C intoxication. 
Proof of this hypothesis would require 
parallel serologic and challenge studies in 
_ significant numbers of horses. The expense 
of such an undertaking would be prohibi- 
tive under present conditions. 


gegen den Botulismus beim Nerz. Nord. Vet.-med.. 2 
(1950): 


- Twenty-three saddle horses were inoc- 
a ulated with Clostridium botulinum type C 

a Two doses of 3 to 5 ml., spaced 10 
_ to 14 days apart, elicited a better antitoxin 


response than did single doses of 3, 5, 
10 ml., and nearly as good a response as a 
single 20 ml. injection. The relationship of 
the antitoxin responses to protective im- 
munity as suggested by other published 
data indicates that horses can be effectively 
immunized against botulism. 
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AN EFFICACIOUS chemotherapeutic agent 
for verminous bronchitis in domestic ani- 
mals is needed. Inhalants traditionally em- 
ployed have been largely ineffective. In 
general, intratracheal instillations have 
met with disappointing results. Some of 
these failures were due to toxicity of the 
agent employed; the helminths were killed, 
but the tissue damage in the host was too 
great to justify its usage. In other cases, 
in situ destruction of the parasites proved 
to be Cyanacethydrazide 
has been presented as an efficacious agent 
for verminous bronchitis; it reportedly 
functions by expulsion of the adult hel- 
minths from the air passages.°-$ 

Conflicting conclusions regarding the ef- 
ficacy of this drug have been drawn by dif- 
ferent investigators.*° The present re- 
port constitutes another evaluation of the 
drug’s effectiveness against lungworms in 
experimentally infected swine and is in 
general azreement with the Nebraska 
trials which indicated ineffective action in 
swine. 4 =, & 


Materials and Methods 


Each of 10 lungworm-free swine was exposed, by 
feeding, to approximately 400 infective larvae of 
Metastrongylus apri and Metastrongylus pudendo- 
tectus. The swine were in closed housing. The larvae 
were from laboratory-infected earthworms of the 
genus Eisenia. Each of the 2 parasitic species was 
approximately equally represented. 

Daily fecal examinations were made throughout 
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the study and were based on a 5 Gm.-sugar flotation 
technique to recover the ova. Observations were 
made throughout the study for clinical manifesta- 
tions of the disease. The swine were weighed at in- 
tervals throughout the study. 

The first of 3 treatments wes administered to the 
8 principals 55 days after exposure: the second and 
third injections were made 59 and 75 days after ex- 
posure, respectively. Each principal was given 1 ce. 
of injectable cyanacethydrazide per 35 Ib. of body 
weight subcutaneously at each treatment. Each treat- 
ment equaled in amount the therapeutic dose of 15 
mg./kg. of body weight recommended by the man- 
ufacturer. Two swine served as controls. 

All swine given a necropsy examination 4 
days after the final treatment of the 8 principals. 
The 10 respiratory apparatus were examined for adult 
helminths. After recovery, the worms were enumer- 
ated and their species and sex determined. The loca- 
tion of the parasites and concomitant lesions were 
recorded. 


were 


Metastrongyle ova were first recovered 
from the feces 33 days after exposure; at 
35 days, all 10 swine were shedding ova. 
Details of production of ova by the hel- 
minths in both the principals and controls 
were determined (fig. 1). A sharp decline 


TABLE 1-—Worms Recovered at Siaughter 
Meta- 
Meta- strongylus 
strongylus pudendo- 
apri tectus 


Female Male Female 


wh 
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59 60 12 9 140 
64 122 is 12 213 
34 27 4 3 68 
0 0 0 1 : 
107 188 73 41 409 
9* 24 38 l 1 64 
10* 38 15 2 1 56 
Control 


Right lobes 


Diaphrag- 


Apical Cardiac 


TABLE 2—Location of Worms in Host’s Lungs 


Left lobes 


“Inter-— 


mediate Apical-cardiac Diaphragmatic 


*Concrol 


in the output of ova occurred just prior to 
the initial treatment of the principals. No 
appreciable difference existed in the ova 
recovered from the 2 groups following 
treatment. 

Coughing developed in all 10 swine with- 
in a week after exposure, and this was 
easily intensified by excitement or vigorous 
exercise. Coughing persisted in all or near- 
ly all swine until prior to the second injet- 
tion of cyanacethydrazide. Following the 
second injection there seemed to be less 
coughing among part of the principals 
while no detectable improvement occurred 
in the controls. Complete elimination of 
coughing among the principals was not ac- 
complished even after the final treatment. 

Weight gains soe the cyanacethydrazide 


medicated swine were andiniiey parallel 
to those of the controls (fig. 2). 

Details of helminth recoveries made at 
necropsy were tabulated (tables 1 and 2). 
The medicated swine harbored from i to 
409 adult metastrongyles with an average 
of 139; the controls had an average of 62 
mature parasites. 

Areas of emphysema were obvious in the 
lungs of both the principals and controls, 
and no gross distinction could be made be- 
tween the 2 groups. No helminths were 
found in the tracheae and few in the proxi- 
mal lobes of the lungs. There was no evi- 
dence that the helminths were being ex- 
pelled; the majority were crowded in the 
more dependent parts of the diaphragmatic 
lobes. 


IN POUNDS 


WEIGHT 


Fig. 1—Moving-average, 


PRINCIPALS 
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EXPOSURE 
FIRST OVA RECOVERED 
FIRST TREATMENT 
SECOND TREATMENT 
THIRD TREATMENT 


SLAUGHTERED 


A__Al.. 


eva production by hel- 
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Fig. 2— Group weight 
miss gain averages of princi- 
pal and control swine, as 
well as exposure, first 
recovery of ova, medica- 
tion of principals, and 
laught of group are 


shown. 


These findings do not agree with those 
studies indicating effective action against 
swine lungworms presented by earlier 
workers. These present data suggest that 
cyanacethydrazide is unreliable and per- 
haps ineffective as a metastrongylicide 
when employed at the dosage level and on 
the treatment schedule used in ‘this study. 

In this present study, the drug failed to 
modify the production of ova by helminths. 
Metastrongyles appear to develop to sex- 
ual maturity, reach a maximum in produc- 
tion of ova, and subsequently decline to a 
relatively stable plane of reproductive ac- 
tivity. Cyanacethydrazide apparently did 
not affect this normal cycle. 

There is no obvious explanation for the 
regression of clinical signs in the princi- 
pals following the second of the 3 injec- 
tions. The necropsy findings, 7.e., gross 
pathologic changes and helminth recover- 
ies, were not helpful in attempting to in- 
terpret this observation. 

Weight gains among the principals were 
essentially parallel to those of the controls. 

The level of infection was not consist- 
ently affected (tables 1 and 2). Although 
some medicated swine harbored few hel- 
minths at necropsy, the principal group 
averaged over twice as many parasites as 


the controls. Furthermore, concentration 
of the helminths in the dependent parts of 
the diaphragmatic lobes suggests that the 
drug did not affect them and that expulsion 
was not being accomplished. 

The seemingly justified, yet conflicting 
conclusions drawn by different investigators 
regarding this drug’s efficacy dictate that 
further studies must be made in order to 
evaluate its position among veterinary an- 
thelmintics. Laboratory evaluation of the 
efficacy of chemotherapeutic agents must 
be considered incomplete. The performance 
under circumstances of mass application in 
field situations is the ultimate criterion for 
judgment. Critically controlled experiments 
should continue and the findings should be 
correlated with those of field trials. 

Summary 

1) This study suggests that cyanacethy- 
drazide is unreliable and perhaps ineffective 
as a metastrongylicide in swine. 

2) Although there was a slight regression 
in clinical manifestations of parasitic 
bronchitis among medicated swine, this 
could not be explained on the basis of 
numbers of parasites or gross pathologic 
findings at necropsy. The medicated swine 
harbored more adult metastrongyles at 
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necropsy than did the controls; the gross ‘Sen, H. G., Kelley, G. W., and Olsen, L. S.: The 
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Effect of Age Factor on Mortality in Salmonella 
typhimurium Infection in Turkey Poults 
fe 


IN A PREVIOUS WORK, 84 turkey poults had been artificially ex- ity 
posed to an estimated 7 billion Salmonella typhimurium bacteria 
per os when 8 days old, with no mortality. Since the culture © : *s 
was known to be virulent and since losses had occurred when 
the immunity of day-old poults had been challenged, further in- 
vestigation was indicated. 

Sixteen pens, each containing 10 young poults, were allotted 
to 4 groups of 4 pens each (table 1). Poults in 3 pens of the first 


TABLE 1—Mortality and Necropsy Results from Turkey Poults Artificially 
Exposed to Salmonella typhimurium 
Per cent 
No. that died of gross 
Approx. No. within 6 lesions _ 
Age bacterial of poules days after (cecal 
(hr.) dose per os per pen exposure plugs) 
30 billion 10 90 
150 million 10 100 
750,000 10 
None 
billion 
150 million 
750,000 
None 
30 billion 
150 million 
750,000 
None 
30 billion 
150 million 
750,000 
None 


group were inoculated per os with living S. typhimurium bacilli 
6 hours after hatching; poults in 3 pens of the second group 
were exposed when 24 hours old; poults in 3 pens of the third 
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group, when 48 hours old; and poults in 3 pens of the fourth 
group, when 72 hours old. Poults in the fourth pen in each group 
served as nonexposed controls. 

A 90 per cent mortality resulted in poults of the 3 exposed 
pens in group 1; a 20 to 60 per cent mortality in group 2; a 
0 to 20 per cent mortality in group 3; and no losses in group 
4. None of the control poults in any groups died. All poults were 
examined at necropsy 6 days after exposure. 

From these results, the importance of starting young tur- 
key poults on thoroughly cleaned and disinfected premises and 
of giving preventive medication in the initial feed and water 
is evident. Young poults are extremely susceptible to S. typhi- 
murium during the first 2 days after hatching; infection during 
that age is usually fatal. 

It is probably a basic biological truth that the newborn of 
any species including man, should be carefully sheltered from 
infection and physiologic stress during the initial hours of life 
until natural bodily protective mechanisms have had a chance 
to function. — Bert W. Bierer, V.M.D., South Carolina Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station and Clemson College Poultry and Live- 
stock Sanitary Departments, Columbia, S.C. 
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At the end of July, 1960, there were 1,970 counties (23 states, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands) 
considered modified-certified areas; complete area testing in 301 counties; individual herd par- 
ticipation in 848 counties; and 33 counties (1 state) considered certified brucellosis-free. 
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Lameness of the Hindlimbs — 


IN 1938, an investigator? described a 
disease affecting the hindlegs of young Hol- 
stein-Friesian cattle; it was called spastic 
paresis, contraction of the Achilles tendon, 
and “Elso Heel,” because it was said that 
the condition could be traced to the East 
Friesland bull, “Elso IT.” 

In 1956, the same condition was de- 
scribed in Holstein-Friesan cattle in Eng- 
land.t The ancestors of these affected cat- 
tle had been imported into England from 
Holland in 1936 and 1950. The condition 
has gradually increased in England since 
1952. In 1956, a request in the British 
Friesian Journal for affected calves re- 
sulted in 25 cases of the disease being re- 
ported in 2 weeks. 

The disease has also been associated 
with the Dutch Adema family, especially 
Adema 197, and association of the condi- 
tion with Elso II has been denied.* 

This condition has been seen in Holstein- 
Friesian cattle in the United States. Dur- 
ing January, 1960, an Aberdeen Angus 
heifer 1 year old, was admitted to the 
University of California Veterinary Clinic 
for diagnosis of lameness, present since 
she was 6 months old. Clinical signs were 
the same as those seen in Holstein-Frie- 
sans with spastic lameness of the hind 
limbs. 

With the disease, both rear legs are af- 
fected; however, the condition develops 
more rapidiy in one leg than the other. 
The signs are first visible when the calf 
is 8 weeks to 6 months old. The hindlegs 
are abnormally straight and the tension 
on the Achilles tendon pulls the os calcis 
toward the tibia. From the lateral view, 
the hock looks small. The muscles of the 
rump are underdeveloped and the tail is 
slightly raised. 


From the Agricultural Experiment Station, College of 
Veterinary Medicine, University of eens Davis. 


of an Aberdeen Angus Heifer 


In the early stages, the hoof still touch- 
es the ground, and the pastern is straight. 
As the disease progresses, the entire leg 
appears to be shortened and the hoof, 
which is steep and tapered, fails to touch 
the ground. When the calf moves, the leg 
swings back and forth with most of the 
movement coming from the coxofemoral 
joint. Palpation and manipulation of the 
leg does not produce pain. All joints are 
easily flexed, there are no inflammatory 
or other gross changes. The quadriceps 
and gastrocnemius muscles undergo tonic 
spasms. The leg is held in a medial position, 
indicating that the adductor muscles are 
also contracted. 

As the condition becomes more advanced, 
che calf has difficulty rising and requires 
time to develop equilibrium. The extensor 
tendon at the phalanges is prominent; the 
flexor tendon sheaths at the hock become 
distended; the calf stands with its back 
arched and carpal joints flexed, The con- 
dition progresses until the calf is severely 
crippled and is then usually euthanatized. 


Fig. 1—Conformation of hindlegs of an Aberdeen 

Angus heifer is typical of spastic paresis. The con- 

dition is probably hereditary and may be cor- 
rected = surgery. 
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Differential Diagnosis 


This condition has been mistaken for 
upward luxation of the patella; however, 
the latter is rare in young cattle. Further- 
more, in luxation it is impossible to flex 
the stifle before reduction of the luxation. 
In the spastic condition, the stifle joint 
can easily be flexed, although it immed- 
iately resumes its spastic state when re- 
leased. 

Spastic paresis has also been mistaken 
for gonitis, but gonitis causes gross 
changes in the stifle joints which the spas- 
tic condition fails to produce. 

Rickets has been suggested, but further 
studies eliminated this possibility.” 


Surgical Correction 


In certain European countries, the 
disease is well known, and affected calves 
are operated upon as soon as observed. In 
the young calf, the surgical operation is 
highly successful. It consists of completely 
severing the tendon of the gastrocnemius 
and nicking, or partially severing, the ten- 
don of the superficial digital flexor or su- 
perficial digital flexor muscle itself at a 
point midway between the tuber calcis 
and the musculo-tendinous junction of the 
gastrocnemius flexor. In older calves, 8 to 
9 months old, it is often necessary to com- 
pletely sever the tendon of the superficial 
digital flexor muscle. Severing the biceps 


femoris tarsal tendon in older calves has 
been recommended.? The younger the calf 
when the operation is performed, the more 
satisfactory is the cosmetic effect of the 
operation. 

This Aberdeen Angus heifer was oper- 
ated upon in the manner previously de- 
scribed. Because of her relatively advanced 
age, it was necessary to sever the tendon 
of the superficial digital flexor more than 
halfway in order to have the hocks assume 
the normal position. About 1 week follow- 
ing surgery, the remaining fibers of super- 
ficial digital flexor tendon in the left rear 
leg sponstaneously ruptured, causing the 
hock to drop to the ground. In 3 weeks, 
the hock again became normal in function 
and appearance. 

any lesions of the nervous system that 
might account for the signs. From breed- 
ing experiments, the condition seems due 
to a recessive hereditary character.’ * 
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Counterfeit Drugs on Increase 


Recently, the Food and Drug Administration warned drug- 
gists to be alert for suspicious drug-marketing practices which 
may indicate the marketing of counterfeit drugs. It was empha- 


sized that the retailer should insist upon receiving his drugs only 
in original, sealed manufacturers’ packages. 
Drug counterfeiting has existed for years, but a survey now 
nearing completion indicates that it may be on the increase. 
According to the FDA, counterfeit drugs are those which 
are manufactured for the purpose oi being passed off as the 
product of another manufacturer when prescriptions are filled. 
This reprehensible practice poses a serious threat to public 
health because it could undermine the fundamental control over 
y y of dru FDA Press Oct. 13, 
the safety and efficacy g 
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Isolation of the Virus of 


_ Infectious Bovine F 


INFECTIOUS BOVINE rhinotracheitis (IBR) is 
a well-known disease of feedlot cattle and, 
to some extent, of dairy cattle. On the basis 
of the occasional finding of IBR antibody in 
range cattle,’? it is believed that the dis- 
ease occurs in these cattle also. However, 
no epizootics or isolations of the virus from 
range cattle have been reported in the 
literature insofar as could be determined 
by the authors of this report. In view 
of this, it was considered of interest to re- 
port the isolation of the IBR virus from cat- 
tle under range conditions, thus establish- 
ing unequivocally that the disease does 
occur in range cattle. 

The isolation was made from a 2-year- 
old cow in a herd of approximately 2,500 
located on a large ranch in northwestern 
Nevada. 


Husbandry Practices and History 


During the summer months the cattle 
graze on mountain pastures 6,000 and 9,- 
000 ft. above sea level. This particular 
group of cattle occupied an area in excess 
of 50,000 acres. Since there are a number 
of streams and springs in the area, the 
cattle become fairly well dispersed in small 
groups. With the onset of snow and cold 
weather at the higher elevations, the cat- 
tle, including calves born during the sum- 
mer, gradually seek lower levels and even- 
tually concentrate in small natural mea- 
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at an elevation of about 4,200 ft. 
Here the cattle stay much closer together 
than at higher elevations. The last large 
addition to this herd was made in the fall 
of 1958, although several bulls were intro- 
duced the following March. The nearest 
feedlot is about 100 miles away. 

Cattle were observed to be sick early in 
September, 1959, after leaving the high 
grazing areas; 8 died during the next sev- 
eral weeks. Calves that remained with 
their sick dams had no signs of illness. 
Sickness, with some death losses, occurred 
in 3 additional herds in the vicinity in- 
volving about 10,000 head. 

The ranch manager observed discharges 
from the eyes of many of the cattle, some 
of which did not have clinical signs of 
illness. The muzzles of those that became 
ill were reddened and congested. Affected 
cattle had extremely stiff joints. They lost 
weight rapidly, and a few had diarrhea. 
Body temperatures were not determined. 
On the basis of necropsy findings, the at- 
tending veterinarian concluded that the 
condition was either IBR or malignant ca- 
tarrhal fever. He recommended that it be 
investigated further and, accordingly, 1 
cow which was regarded as undergoing a 
typical attack of the disease was brought 
to the School of Veterinary Medicine at 
Davis, Calif., on Sept. 26, 1959, for exami- 
nation. 

On arrivz!, the cow hada slight fever and 
some dyspnea; however, since her muzzle 
had been injured in transit, it was thought 
that the resultant swelling possibly ac- 
counted for the labored breathing. The cow 
had lost weight, and her mouth and nasal 
passages had lesions characteristic of those 
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disease. This observation was in keeping 
with necropsy findings in other cattle and 
with the fact that several of the cattle that 
died had had diarrhea; however, the pos- 
sibility of a respiratory ailment heing in- 
volved was not excluded and nasal and ocu- 
lar secretions and scrapings of the buccal 
mucosa were cultured for virus. — 


Experimental Procedures 


Isolation Studies.—Each milliliter of ma- 
terial to be cultured was treated for 3 
hours at room temperature (72 F.) with 
5,000 units of penicillin, 2,000 yng. of strep- 
tomycin, and 300 units of nystatin.* Five- 
and 50-fold dilutions of the treated mate- 
rials were then made, and 1 ml. of each 
dilution was added to each of 5 monolayer 
cultures of bovine embryo kidney (BEK) 
cells in roller tubes. The tubes were in- 
cubated on a roller drum. 

On the second day after inoculation, 
cytopathic changes were observed in the 
cell cultures inoculated with the nasai se- 
cretions. On subpassage, the same effect 
was observed in the cultures inoculated 
with the buccal mucosa scrapings although 
the lacrimal secretions failed to induce this 
change in the cells, even on serial blind 
passage. Because of the nature of ti.e cyto- 
pathic pattern produced, it was felt that 
the isolate was probably the IBR virus. Con- 
firmatory studies were carried out. 

Identification of the Isolate by Cross 
Protection Tests——The isolate, which is 
referred to as the “W” strain, was inocu- 
lated intranasally into a 6-month-old calf 
and into a known IBR-immune cow; how- 
ever, results were inconclusive because 
only mild reaction occurred in the calf. The 
reaction, although mild, was fairly typical, 
and virus was isolated from the nasal se- 
cretions of this calf on postinoculation day 
8. The body temperature of the IBR-immune 
cow remained within the normal range fol- 
lowing inoculation, and the nasal secretions 
were negative for virus on day 8. A second 
cow, susceptible to IBR, was then inoculated 
with the agent at an early passage level 
and again mild, although typical, clinical 
signs of IBR were produced. However, the 
nasal washings from this cow, which were 
shown subseyuently to contain virus by tis- 
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sue culture inoculation, caused a typical 
and severe reaction in a susceptible calf 
into which they were inoculated. The im- 
munity of both cow and calf were chal- 
lenged approximately 6 weeks later with 
IBR virus. The cow that was given the virus 
culture developed an increased temperature 
on the ninth day following challenge ex- 
posure, Such a delayed thermal response, 
however, is not characteristic of IBR infec- 
tion. The calf, which was given the nasal 
secretion from this cow, also had a 
febrile peak on the ninth day following im- 
munity challenge; otherwise, the tempera- 
tures of both remained within the normal 
range and there was no clinical evidence 
of infection in either animal. One virus 
control animal reacted with a marked fe- 
brile and clinical response typical of IBR, 
whereas the IBR-immune control had no re- 
action to the challenge virus. Results are 
summarized (table 1). 


TABLE 1—Results of Cross Protection Tests in Cattle 


Challenged Recovered from infection with 


with Strain ““W” virus IBR virus | Control 


IBR virus 0/2* 0/i l/l 


*No. of cattle reacting/No. of cattle inoculated. 


Identification of the Isolate by Serolog- 
ic Studies.—Serum from the cow from 
which the “W” isolate was recovered and 
serum of cow 502 in which this isolate had 
been inoculated were tested in reciprocal 
cross serum-virus neutralization tests, us- 
ing the “W” isolate and the challenge 
strain of IBR virus as antigens. The pro- 
cedure used was: Primary cultures of BEK 
were employed throughout. Serial twofold 
dilutions of each serum specimen were 
mixed with virus so that each milliliter of 
serum-virus mixture contained 50 t.c.i.d.;, 
of virus. After incubating the mixtures 
at room temperature for 90 minutes, 1 ml. 
of each dilution was transferred to each 
of 5 tubes of BEK from which the medium 
had just been withdrawn. The cultures 
were incubated in stationary racks and 
were examined daily, beginning 48 hours 
after inoculation, for 3 consecutive days. 
Any degree of cell degeneration which could 
be definitely recognized as a cytopathic ef- 
fect was taken as the endpoint. 


The results of these tests (fig. 1) estab- 


lished that the cow from which the “W” 
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isolate was recovered had a rising titer to 
both the “W” isolate and the IBR virus, and 
that there was complete reciprocal cross 
neutralization between isolate ““W” and the 
reference strain of virus. On the basis of 
these findings, isolate “W” is a strain of 
IBR virus; however, this strain might dif- 
fer in certain antigenic details from the 
reference strain of IBR virus with which it 
was compared, Further work is required 
in order to determine the nature and the 
extent of any such possible differences. 


Discussion 


The occurrence of IBR in range cattle, 
which was first suspected on the basis of 
the presence of antibody in the serum of 
range cattle, has been confirmed by isola- 
tion of the IBR virus from range cattle 
which had clinical signs of respiratory ill- 
ness. Deaths which occurred in this epizo- 
otic are believed to have resulted from 
either concurrent infection, possibly mu- 
cosal disease or malignant catarrhal fever 
as suggested by necropsy findings, or from 
secondary complications. Changes attribut- 
able to these conditions undoubtedly masked 
the clinically less severe signs of IBR infec- 
tion so that it was not possible to recognize 
the disease clinically as IBR in the cow that 
was examined at the School of Veterinary 
Medicine. Nevertheless, the isolation of a 
virus which produced the disease on in- 
oculation into cattle leaves no doubt that, 
under field conditions this virus was capable 
of causing typical IBR. 

Possibly, incidence of IBR in range cattle 
is low, although this assumption may be 
based on a situation that is more apparent 
than real. It is obvious that the behavior 
of cattle under range conditions is not as 
well known as that of those under close 
supervision. It is possible, therefore, that 
IBR does occur widely under range condi- 
tions but is not observed. Another possible 
reason why the disease is not seen in range 
cattle is its mildness as compared with the 
more severe form which occurs in feedlot 
cattle. It is well known that even in feedlot 
epizootics many cases are so mild clinically 
that they can be detected only by elevated 
temperature and by demonstration of virus. 
However, the condition which, in the opin- 
ion of the writers, accounts for the serious 
nature of the infection in cattle under 
feedlot conditions—namely, prolonged 
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ANTIBODY 
CONVALESCENT SERUM OF~ | CONTROL 


cow “w" cow 502 IBR 
(from which "W" | (into which “W"| serum 
isolate recovered) | isolate inoculated)} (cow) 


ISOLATE 


"Approximate day 


37* 21 37 


Days after exposure on which serum was tested. 


Fig. 1—Antibody response of cattle to ‘‘W”’ iso- 
late as measured by reciprocal cross serum neu- 
tralization tests. 


close contact between large numbers of 
cattle—is largely absent under range con- 
ditions. Close contact, a situation which is 
also prevalent in large dairy operations, 
affords a unique opportunity for the virus 
to pass rapidly from cow to cow. In its 
rapid sojourn through many members of 
the host species, the virus possibly acquires 
increased virulence. This would be ex- 
pected to be manifested clinically by an in- 
fection of increased severity. Under range 
conditions, with the lack of circumstances 
conducive to rapid spread, the virus does 
not acquire the necessary virulence to pro- 
duce a sufficiently severe infection to be 
detected by casual observation. Thus, the 
writers believe thet IBR is not a disease of 
major importance in range cattle because 
of its low incidence and particularly be- 
cause of its mildness. In fact, had not con- 
current clinical infection or secondary com- 
plications developed, it is most unlikely 
that the occurrence in cattle described here- 
in, and from which the virus was isolated, 


Experiments, by viral isolation and iden- 
tification, confirm 
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rhinotracheitis (IBR) occurs in cattle under References cate’ 

*Kendrick, J. W., York, C. J., and McKercher, 
D. G.: A Controlled Field Trial of a Vaccine for In- 
ence wou fectious Bovine Rhinotracheitis. Proc. U.S. Livestock 
indicate, they believe that it is not of great San. A., 16th Ann. Meet. (1956): 155. 


importance because of its mildness in such “York, C. J., Pitman-Moore Company, Indianapolis, 
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Nutritional Level Influences Incidence of 
“Cancer Eye’”’ 


From November to April for 9 consecutive years, each of 
105 cows was exposed to 1 of 3 levels of winter feeding. During a 
3-year period, when the cows ranged between the ages of 6 and 9 
years, observations of cancer eye were made at 6-month intervals. 
The level of nutrition was found to affect the incidence of cancer 
eye. The higher levels of feeding increased the average number 
of cancerous sites on the eyes affected by lesions, increased the 
number of animals affected, and accelerated the development of 
ie lesions. The survival rate of cows on the high towel was lower 


pres, Sci., 19, peg 1960): 790. 


Ependymoma Diagnosed in a Cow 


Two weeks after parturition, a recently purchased Holstein- 
Friesian cow suddenly developed an abnormal gait with restric- 
tive movements of both limbs of the right side. She had a tend- 
ency to lean against objects on the right side and circled in a 
counter-clockwise direction. Her appetite remained good, and 
there was no decrease in milk yield. Although the cow appeared 
alert, there was some impairment of vision accompanied by a 
sluggish pupillo-constriction reflex of the right eye. There was 
neutrophilia (6,420 neutrophils/emm.). Rectal temperature was 
103 F. 

Because the signs indicated that there may have been an 
intracranial abscess, a course of penicillin therapy was given for 
4 days. There was no improvement. Over the next 6 months, 
there was a gradual deterioration in the condition of the cow, 
and she eventually became recumbent on the right side. The cow 
was euthanatized, and a necropsy was performed immediately. A 
bright orange-yellow lesion on the right side of the medulla and 
occupying the region of the spinal vestibular nucleus was found. 
The area was [pyramidal] in shape, extended medially about 1 
cm. from the lateral margin of the medulla, and was about 2 cm. 
in length. 

Because of the ciliated epithelium, presence of blepharo- 
plasts, and formation of tubules and rosettes found on histologic _ 
examination, the tumor was diagnosed as an ependymoma.—J. 
Comp. Path. and Therap., 70, (July, 1960): 305. 
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Caleuli in F eedlot 


CONSIDERATION of the ‘possible causes, and 


therefore the successful treatment, of uri- 
nary calculi in feedlot cattle must involve: 
(1) dietary imbalance, (2) environmental 

factors, and (3) anatomical factors. 

The ee oe increase in the number 
of cattle being fattened in feedlots under 
an intensive system of feeding is a phe- 
nomenon of recent origin. Range cattle 
confined to feedlots undergo a rapid change 
from bulky feeds of high roughage content 
to low bulk, high concentrate rations de- 
signed to produce maximal growth in mini- 
mal time. On range, they received adequate 
calcium, but feedlot rations, comprised of 
protein supplements, grain, and milling by- 
products, produce a radical change in min- 
eral intake. The phosphorus intake is 
greatly increased, whereas the calcium in- 
take is decreased. Wethers given a ration 
containing a calcium:phosphorus (Ca:P) 
ratio of 0.5:1 have had a significantly 
greater incidence of calculi than those 
given a ration with a Ca:P ratio of 1.25:1.9 
The feeding of balanced mineral rations® 
and adequate vitamin A** are of some 
value in controlling urolithiasis. Water and 
salt intake are intimately related to the 
volume of urine produced and its concen- 
tration. Animals given 0.5 per cent sodium 
chloride in the ration had a significant in- 
cidence of urinary calculi, whereas those 
being force-fed a ration containing 10 per 
cent sodium chloride had no calculi. On a 
practical basis, up to 5 per cent sodium 
chloride may be fed to feedlot cattle as an 
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are in the prevention of urinary calculi.’ 
With the increased consumption of water, 
there is a decreased concentration of crys- 
talloids in urine. 

Most authorities agree that urinary cal- 
culi consist of a mucoprotein matrix with 
layers of mineral elements on the surface. 
The concentration of the mucopolysaccha- 
ride portion of the protein is in direct ratio 
to the level of protein in the ration. Em- 
phasis must be placed on the importance of 
hydrophilous colloids in maintaining the 
urinary crystalloids in solution.* Any de- 
crease in these colloids from nutritional 
causes may increase the incidence of uri- 
nary calculi, since the stability of the 


crystalloid solution is impaired. — 


Environmental Factors 


In man, the level of urinary hydrophilous 
colloids decreases during stress.' In feedlot 
cattle, the stress of adaptation and inclem- 
ent weather may possibly have similar 
results. During winter months, decreased 
water consumption by feedlot cattle is often 
followed by an increase in the incidence of 
urinary calculi. During dehydration, the 
stability of the protective urinary colloids 
is decreased. | 


In steers, the sigmoid flexure presents a 
barrier through which large calculi may 
fail to pass. Delayed castration of calves 
may produce a larger lumen diameter in 
the male urethra, allowing some calculi to 
pass to the exterior. 


Anatomy 


Experience at Monfort 


At the Monfort Feed Lots, Greeley, Colo., 
the incidence of urinary calculi is particu- 
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larly great from October through March, 
especially when milo is fed in place of corn 
during the first two thirds of the fattening 
period. Steers brought to the hospital are 
variously affected. Some are uremic, with 
rupture of the urinary bladder having oc- 
curred. If there is extensive necrosis of the 
urethra, the abdominal cavity is drained 
by means of a trocar and cannula. A reten- 
tion catheter is placed through the abdomi- 
nal wall to facilitate further drainage. 
Urethrotomy is performed and the steer is 
given antibiotics, urinary antiseptics, and 
fluids for several days. In such steers, the 
mortality is extremely heavy. 

When the bladder is distended and the 
urethra occluded, urethrotomy is performed 
immediately. There is usually considerable 
inflammatory change in the urethra and, 
even after surgery, urination is frequently 
difficult. Under epidural anesthesia, we 
perform a low perineal urethrotomy in fat 
steers weighing 800 to 1,100 Ib. The site of 
incision is 4 to 5 inches behind the scrotum. 
A 4-inch incision is made and the penis 
exteriorized. We dissect out the urethra 
and suture it to the skin with 4 interrupted 
nylon sutures. 

Alert cattlemen detect early cases of 
urolithiasis by watching for tail switching 
and other signs of abdominal discomfort. 
These steers may still void a little urine 
and repeatedly attempt to micturate. They 
are most amenable to treatment and are 
better subjects for drug therapy than for 
surgery. 

We have used antispasmodic compounds 
for treatment, but results have not been 
entirely satisfactory. However, during the 
past year, we have conducted clinical trials 
with the smooth muscle antispasmodic, 
amino promazine.* This compound is the 
fumarate of bis(dimethylamino)-2’,3’ pro- 
pyl-10 phenothiazine, In laboratory investi- 
gations, spasm of the musculature of the 
urinary bladder was produced by intra- 
venous administration of pilocarpine at the 
rate of 1 mg./kg. of body weight. Contrac- 
tions were measured by means of a metal 
probe introduced into the organ and con- 
nected to a Narey drum. The prior admin- 
istration of amino promazine at the rate of 
1 mg./kg. of body weight successfully pre- 
vented this pilocarpine-induced spasm. The 
effect of various antispasmodic drugs was 


*Jenotone, Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas 
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measured on isolated rabbit intestine. 
Spasm of this tissue was produced by a 
concentration of 1 Gm. of barium chloride 
per liter of water. The concentration (in 
mg./liter) of the products under study 
which diminished this spasm by 50 per 
cent were calculated (CE50). Results: 

Amino promazine CE50: 1.5 mg./liter 
Adiphenine 3.0 mg./liter 
Piperidolate cE50: 7.5 mg./liter 
Papaverine cE50: 3.5 mg./liter 

It was apparent that amino promazine 
had a strong antispasmodic activity.? 

Our interest in the compound centered 
on the fact that it acts directly on the af- 
fected musculature (myotropic action), 
rather than indirectly (neurotropic action ) 
as do anticholinergic drugs. Renal colic in 
man has responded well to treatment with 
amino promazine.* Since the action of 
amino promazine seems unique, our first 
interest was in its application to the treat- 
ment of urolithiasis in feedlot cattle. The 
following case histories are typical of our 
results. 


Case Histories 


Case 1.—A 900-lb. steer was brought to 
the hospital with signs of urolithiasis. On 
examination, the preputial tuft was damp, 
but the animal could not be made to uri- 
nate. On palpation of the penis through the 
sheath, a calculus was found at the sigmoid 
flexure. Amino promazine, 10 cc., was ad- 
ministered intravenously, and 30 minutes 
later the calculus was moved out of the 
urethra by manual manipulation. This ani- 
mal urinated freely. On the second day, the 
urinations were still normal, The amino 
promazine injection was repeated and the 
steer was turned back into the feedlot. At 
38 days post-treatment, he had not been re- 
turned to the hospital. 


Case 2.—A 1,000-lb. steer suspected of 
having urinary calculi was brought to the 
hospital. On rectal examination, the bladder 
was found to be full but not in danger of 
rupture. The animal could not be made to 
urinate and the preputial tuft was dry. The 
calculus could not be palpated through the 
sheath. It was decided to delay surgery for 
24 hours. Amino promazine, 12 cc., was 
given intravenously, and 6 hours later the 
preputial tuft was wet. Since the bladder 
was still full, another injection of amino 
promazine was given, and 18 hours later 
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the animal was re-examined. The calculus 
could then be palpated at the sigmoid 
flexure. Under epidural anesthesia, the 
calculus was crushed with towel forceps. 
The steer urinated and the crushed calculus 
was passed. He was returned to the feedlot 
and has since gone to slaughter. This pro- 
cedure was followed on 5 other steers with 
similar results in 3. Urethrotomy was per- 
formed on the remaining 2 and they sub- 
sequently went to slaughter. 


Case 3.—An 800-lb. steer was brought 
to the hospital for treatment. A calculus 
could be palpated at the sigmoid flexure 
and the steer was able to void a little urine. 
Amino promazine, 10 cc., was given intra- 
venously. About 30 minutes later, it was 
possible to make a rectal examination dur- 
ing which pressure applied to the full blad- 
der was sufficient to move the calculus out 
of the urethra, allowing the steer to uri- 
nate. This steer has also gone back to the 
feedlot. 

We have subsequently used amino proma- 
zine to treat urolithiasis in 33 other steers 
with satisfactory results. 


The efficacy of the compound, amino 
promazine, in the treatment of urolithiasis 
has been demonstrated. 

Under field conditions, only a small per- 
centage of the animals with urinary calculi 
are detected soon enough for treatment to 
be worthwhile. This number can be signifi- 
cantly increased, however. by training 
feedlot operators in early detection. 

Amino promazine has given satisfactory 
results when used: (1) as the only treat- 
ment in early cases; (2) with rectal and 
preputial manipulation in more advanced 
cases; and (3) in postsurgical treatment 
after urethrotomy. 

It should be made clear that urethrotomy 
does not constitute completion of treatment. 
Many animals may continue to experience 
difficulty in micturition. The postsurgical 
use of amino promazine will counteract 
urethral spasm. Co-existing cystitis may 
result in spasm of the internal bladder 
sphincter. This latter condition is uniquely 
susceptible to amino promazine treatment. 

The use of methenamine or other urinary 
antiseptics is logical supportive treatment. 
Administration of 4 to 5 gal. of warm 
water by stomach tube helps to establish 
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sometimes resulting 

in a “flushing” of the urinary tract. 
Feedlot cattle under good veterinary su- 
pervision are the best subjects for the 
treatment of urinary calculi. Ranchmen 
who see their cattle only once or twice a 
week can expect little or no results in the 
treatment of their animals affected with 
urolithiasis. 


Summary 


Rations, environment, and anatomy in- 
fluence the incidence of urinary calculi in 
cattle. The particular importance of a cal- 
cium supplement in high protein feeds 
merits emphasis. By stimulating water in- 
take, a 5 per cent sodium chloride dietary 
level is of value. Decrease in protective 
hydrophilous urinary colloids may occur in 
times of stress or in dehydration. 

Amino promazine, a spasmolytic with 
direct myotropic action, has been success- 
fully used in the treatment of urolithiasis 
in feedlot cattle. Its value has been demon- 
strated: (1) as the only treatment in early 
cases; (2) with rectal and preputial ma- 
nipulation in more advanced cases; and (3) 
in postsurgical treatment after urethrotomy. 
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THIS IS BELIEVED to be the first report of 
the isolation of leptospires from cattle by 
direct blood culture during a field epi- 
zootic in the United States. The leptospiral 
isolates proved to be Leptospira pomona. 

A suspected epizootic of leptospirosis 
was referred* to the Leptospirosis Labo- 
ratory, School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania, on Oct. 19, 
1959. Approximately 45 registered Ayr- 
shire cattle were in the herd involved and 
6 had clinical signs of anorexia, marked 
hypogalactia, and temperatures ranging 
from 102.0 to 105.4 F. 

Samples of jugular blood were collected 
aseptically from affected cattle and 3 drops 
from each sample were immediately -inocu- 
lated into 2 tubes of each of the following 
mediums: Fletcher’s semisolid medium 
(Difco) with 10 per cent rabbit serum; 
Fletcher’s semisolid medium with 15 per 
cent horse serum; Chang’s semisolid me- 
dium: (Hamilton, Montana modification)? 
with 10 per cent rabbit serum; Chang’s 
semisolid medium with 15 per cent horse 
serum; and Stuart’s semisolid medium® 
with 10 per cent rabbit serum. Blood spec- 
imens were also collected for the micro- 
scopic agglutination-lysis test (table 1). 

Five additional cows became ill the fol- 
lowing day, October 20. Blood samples 
from these cattle were collected for culture 
and the microscopic agglutination-lysis 
test. 

From a of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, to which Dr. Clark and Mr. 
Kresse have been assigned by Laboratory Services, Animal 
Disease Eradication Division, ARS, USDA, and where 
Drs. Marshak and Hollister are affiliated with the Section 
in Medicine. 

*Referred by Dr. H. L. Easterbrooks, 
Practitioner in Oxford, Pa. ce, 
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TABLE 1—Agglutination-Lysis Titers of Blood Se- 
rums from Cattle with Clinical Signs of Leptospiro- 
sis 


Oct. 19-20, Nov. 5, 
1959 1959 
.:1600 

:1600 

:400 

71600 

7100 

:400 

7400 

71600 

*Leptospira pomona 


All culture tubes were incubated at 29 
C. and examined by dark-field microscopy 
at 7- to 10-day intervals. Leptospira pomo- 
na organisms were isolated from 6 cattle 
(table 2). 

Mediums from culture tubes containing 
growth of leptospires were transferred 
into Fletcher’s semisolid medium with 10 
per cent rabbit serum and were subcul- 
tured at 30- to 40-day intervals. Cultures 
sent for typing to the WHO Reference 
Laboratory for Leptospirosis, Walter Reed 


TABLE 2—Growth Characteristics of L. pomona Iso- 
lated from Cattle Blood 
Date Date 

medium growth 
inoculated detected 
Oct. None None 
Oct. Nov. 2 All 
Oct. None None 
Oct. Nov. 2 SS Flet.—R & H* 
Oct. None None 
Oct. Oct. 26 SS Flet.—R 
Nov. SS Flet.—R & H 
None None 
Nov. 2 SS Flet.—R & H 
None None 
Nov. 2 SS Flet.—R & H 
Fletcher's semisolid medium; R = rabbir 
horse serum. 


Mediums 
supporting 


Cow No. growth 


Fler. 
serum: H 


137, No. 


J.AV.M.A., Vol. 


eptospira pomona Isolations 
- Jan. 12 
be, 
1960 
1:100 
1:100 
1:100 
1:100 
1:100 
1:100 
1:400 
= 
= 


Army Institute of Research, Walter Reed References ihe 
Army Medical Center, Washington, D.C., ‘Chang, S. L. Culture Median Leptospirae. 
were identified as L. pomona. J. Infect. Dis., 81, (1947) : 28-34. 

Additional blood samples were collected *Reinhard, K. R.: Leptospirological Techniques. 
from the same 11 cows on Nov. 5, 1959,  Mimeo rep., Rocky Mountain Laboratory, U.S. Pub- 
and Jan. 12, 1960, to determine convales- lic Health Service, 1953. 
cent titers. Titers determined by micro- "Roth, E. E.: Leptospirae Research Procedures. 
scopic agglutination-lysis tests on all blood Mimeo. rep., Dept. of Vet. Sci., Louisiana State 
aires: are summarized (table 1). University, 1958. 
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Time- meena Snakebite Treatment Questioned 


The accepted and recommended first-aid treatment for 
snakebite, consisting of tourniquet, incision, and suction, is prob- 
ably more time-honored than effective. In trials, 40 mg. of 
rattlesnake venom was given intramuscularly to each of 30 rab- 
bits, 20 of which were immobilized, with application of suction, 
for 30 minutes. The 10 control rabbits were immobilized, but no 
suction was applied. The average survival time of the treated 
rabbits was 157.5 minutes; that of the controls, 246.0 minutes. 
All the rabbits died, and 15 of the suction-treated group died 
before the controls did. These results suggest that suction may 
be actually conducive 9 a more rapid invasion of venom.—U.S 
Armed Forces Med. J, » (June, 1960): a 


Progesterone Delays First Postpartum Estrus 


The effect of a single postpartum injection of progesterone 
(1 mg./lb. of body weight subcutaneously 14 days after calving) 
on the length of the intervals from parturition to involution of 
the uterus, first ovulation, and first heat were studied in 44 
Angus and 18 Shorthorn cows. Treatment had no effect on the 
length of the interval between parturition and involution of the 
uterus. The average postpartum interval to first ovulation was 
significantly longer in the treated than in the untreated group 
(61.1 vs. 41.7 days). Average intervals from parturition to first 
estrus for the treated and untreated groups were 83.0 days and 
65.6 days, respectively. The difference was significant. 

Although progesterone treatment tended to delay ovarian 
activity and consequently the expression of estrus after parturi- 
tion, it did not decrease the variability of any of the intervals 
studied. Treatment had no significant effect on conception rate.— 
J. Anim. Sci., 19, (Aug., 1960): 674. 
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their relationship to 


THE RELATIONSHIP bistebeee animal and 
human pathogens has played an important 
role in the epidemiology of infections in 
man and occasionally, as in cowpox and 
smallpox, has resulted in a potent vaccine 
based upon a close antigenic but relatively 
distant infectious relationship. 

The recent flood of new viruses has indi- 
cated that much of the area of animal- 
human relationships still remains unex- 
plored. Since many of these new viruses 
often induce few or no characteristic clini- 
cal signs and symptoms, establishing 
animal-human relationships on _ clinical 
grounds will be difficult. In man, for ex- 
ample, only 2 clinical categories, the cold 
and influenza, were used until recently to 
identify the total of viral respiratory infec- 
tions. We now know that at least two dozen 
viral agents are responsible for infections 
included in these 2 clinical categories. 
Viruses responsible for similar mild and 
nondescript symptoms undoubtedly exist in 
animals and are probably overlooked in 
clinical examinations. Thus, most of the 
relationships that remain to be uncovered 
between animal and human viral infections 
will not be detected by clinical examination 
alone, and only a systematic study using 
immunology and viral isolation will uncover 
these relationships. 

Such studies will not only add to our 
knowledge of the natural history of viral 
infections but offer the hope of uncovering 
animal viruses that are potential vaccines 
by virtue of being close antigenic relatives 
of human viruses. It would be surprising 
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The author thanks Edwin Taylor, D.V.M., for his help 
in these studies. 


if the relationship between cowpox and 
smallpox exists in nature as the only ex- 
ample of an animal virus that can function 
as an effective vaccine for man. 

Several years ago, a search was initiated 
for viruses in cattle that might be related 
to infections in man, and these studies re- 
sulted in the identification of 2 bovine anti- 
genic relatives of adenoviruses of man.°:’ 
The present discussion concerns certain 
procedures and principles that have emerged 
from this study. 

Several years ago, the serums of cows 
were commonly observed to inhibit the 
growth of the polioviruses. It was subse- 
quently found*-!2 that, although the serums 
of cows inhibited the multiplication of each 
of the 3 types of poliovirus, the serums of 
calves at approximately 4 months of age 
usually did not contain the inhibitor, a 
pattern suggestive of a true antibody. 
Many other inhibitors having neutralizing 
activity for human viruses were observed, 
and identification of these heat-stable 
inhibitors as possible antibodies became 
important. If antibodies, the presence of 
these inhibitors indicated that there ex- 
isted in nature many viruses identical to, 
or antigenically related to, human viruses. 
Studies in cows were carried out to de- 
termine the nature of the neutralizing sub- 
stances to polioviruses.*:* Results are sum- 
marized 


identification of inhibitors as Antibodies 


The neutralizing substances to  polio- 
viruses were widespread in cattle. We have 
never found a herd that does not possess 
them, and workers throughout the world 
have demonstrated the universal presence 
of these substances in cattle. 
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The inhibitors were type-specific. Some 
cows had neutralizing substances to type 1 
poliovirus, others to type 2 or 3, with the 
relative incidence of the 3 types quite sim- 
lar to that found in man. All possible com- 
binations of these 3 inhibitors were found, 
a pattern one would expect to find if they 
represented the response of the animal to 
3 antigenically distinct infectious agents. 

The inhibitor was in the globulin fraction 
obtained by precipitation with ammonium 
sulfate, one third saturation. There was 
passive transfer of the inhibitor, for calves 
under 3 to 4 months old had the inhibitor 
in high incidence. The inhibitor was found 
with decreasing frequency, and then ap- 
peared again more frequently starting in 
the approximately 6-month- to 1-year-old 
group. This increase in incidence with age 
is a typical antibody pattern. The inhibitor 
varied widely in titer as one would expect 
of a true antibody. Some cattle had no in- 
hibitors while the serums of others at dilu- 
tions of 1:250 neutralized 100 tissue culture 
doses of poliovirus. 

These observations permitted the conclu- 
sion that cows had antibodies to all 3 types 
of polioviruses. In addition to the anti- 
bodies against poliovirus, it was found that 
cows had neutralizing substances to human 
adenoviruses and again the neutralizing 
substances had all the properties of a true 
antibody.’ In a limited study, the presence 
of neutralizing substances to types 4 and 
5 Coxsackie B viruses was also reported.® 
In studies on the serums of other animals, 
no neutralizing substances to polioviruses 
were found in the serums of 30 dogs or 
several cats. Horses and swine did have 
neutralizing substances although in a lower 
incidence than cows. These latter inhibitors 
have not been further explored. It was con- 
cluded that cows might be a fruitful source 
for isolating viruses related to infections 
in man, and viral isolation studies were 
carried out in cattle. Seventy viruses were 
isolated, and the following observations 
were made concerning this study.7:* 


Procedures for Establishing a Relationship Between 
an Animal Virus and a Human Virus 


Freshly trypsinized calf kidney tissue 
culture cells for viral isolation was found 
superior to a maintained line of embryonic 
bovine kidney. Specimens were collected 
initially from feces, milk, blood, and nasal 
swabs. Feces soon emerged as the “— 


source of viral isolations, and we stopped 
isolation attempts from other sources. 

The 70 viruses that were isolated gave a 
distinct epidemiologic age pattern. Of the 
70 viruses, 69 were isolated from calves in 
the 6-month- to 2-year-old group; all the 
calves were apparently clinically well. The 
barn is obviously a highly endemic area 
where rapid infection of the calves occurs 
with the disappearance of passive antibody. 

The isolation of viruses from feces pre- 
sented no serious difficulties. The basic 
problem was finding significant relation- 
ships between these bovine viruses and 
human disease. The procedure used to re- 
late these agents to human infection was: 

Commercial human gamma globulin is 
the best single substance for immunologic 
determination of human epidemic infec- 
tions and it was used as the initial screen 
in detecting relationships between bovine 
and human viruses. Of 70 viral isolates, 2 
were unequivocally neutralized by gamma 
globulin, and their identity has been de- 
termined.*:? They are adenoviruses, anti- 
genically related by the specific neutraliza- 
tion test to types of human adenoviruses 
that are as yet unknown. The observations 
that permitted the identification of one of 
these viruses as an adenovirus were as fol- 
lows 

The virus was isolated from the feces of 
an apparently healthy cow in May, 1956. 
One hundred tissue culture doses of the 
virus were neutralized by a 1:80 to 1:160 
dilution of several lots of human gamma 
globulin. This human relationship was con- 
firmed by checking with individual human 
serums. Thirty-eight per cent of 50 adult 
serums neutralized the agent, and none of 
25 infant serums (6-12 months) inhibited 
the virus. This is a typical pattern for a 
human virus or a virus antigenically re- 
lated to a human virus. This complete sero- 
logic screen eliminates any possibility of a 
nonspecific neutralizing effect and estab- 
lishes an animal virus as being related to 
some human virus. 

The first indication that an adenovirus 
was involved was based on the morphologic 
changes observed in calf kidney tissue cul- 
ture. Stained infected calf kidney cultures 
showed a pattern of intranuclear inclusion 
bodies characteristic of an adenovirus.‘ 
That this was indeed an adenovirus was 
confirmed serologically. Two procedures 
were used. The serums of hamsters and 
guinea sais immunized with the bovine 
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virus developed antibodies to human adeno- 
virus as determined by the complement- 
fixation test. To further confirm these re- 
sults, an antigen prepared from the bovine 
virus reacted specifically with acute and 
convalescent serums from a person with 
adenovirus infection. This, then, was an 
adenovirus and, although neutralized by 
human serums, the specific adenovirus type 
remains unknown. The agent is not neutral- 
ized by antiserums to types 1 to 7 adeno- 
viruses. 

Three questions remained: (1) Was this 
virus a human laboratory contaminant? 
(2) If not, was it a human adenovirus that 
also infects cattle? or (3) Was it a bovine 
virus, noninfectious for man, but antigeni- 
cally related to a human virus? The data 
answering these questions are: 

The agent was reisolated from the origi- 
nal fecal specimen. 

The virus grows in continuous passage 
in calf kidney tissue culture; human adeno- 
viruses do not. The bovine adenovirus does 
not grow in Hela or monkey kidney cells; 
human adenoviruses do: This agent then 
was not a laboratory contaminant; it was 
not a human adenovirus; it was a bovine 
adenovirus antigenically related to some 
human adenovirus. It is a bovine virus 
that is widely distributed, for 87 per cent 
of 40 serums from cows had neutralizing 
antibodies to the agent. 

Using the fourth bovine kidney tissue 
culture passage, 10 ml. of a 1:10 dilution 
of the virus was inoculated intranasally 
into 2 susceptible cattle. 

Although neither had any evidence of 
clinical illness, both were infected, as in- 
dicated by a rise in titer from less than 
1:4 to 1:32 and 1:128 respectively.* 

The results allow interpretation of the 
probable nature of the neutralizing sub- 
stances to the many other human adeno- 
virus types found in serums of cattle. 
These substances are antibodies that arose 
from multiple infection of cows with a 
group of bovine viruses that are not human 
adenovirus, but close antigenic relatives. 
Since neutralizing substances to other 
adenovirus types are present in bovine 
serums, particularly against the important 
human types 3, 4, and 7, probably these 
viral antigenic relatives will ultimately be 
found. It is not known if this bovine virus 


*Results reported by Dr. James Gillespie, Veterinary 
Virus Research Institute, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


is infectious for man, since the definitive 
test would require human volunteers. Prob- 
ably the agent would not cause any signifi- 
cant illness in man for it grows in calf kid- 
ney tissue culture and fails to grow in cells 
of human and primate origin such as Hela 
cells and monkey kidney cells. It should be 
emphasized that even if an animal virus 
and its human relative have apparently 
identical properties in the laboratory, 
proof of total identity requires viral chal- 
lenge studies in man and animals. 


Limited Cross Infectivity of Human and Other 
Animal Viruses 


In identifying viruses for their possible 
animal-human relationships, 2 important 
patterns of these relationships exist and 
should be clearly separated since their im- 
munologic identification, epidemiologic sig- 
nificance, and vaccine potential are quite 
different. The following generalization will 
be made. Viruses epidemic in man are not 
known to exist as epizootic diseases in any 
animal lower than primates; however, ani- 
mal antigenic relatives of these human 
viruses are common. A virus that is epi- 
zootic in animals may occasionally infect 
man, but it cannot initiate epidemics in 
man. 

The known animal viruses infecting man 
invariably cause only localized occurrences 
of disease and always fail to spread 
through the human population. No virus is 
known that is capable of causing epidemics 
in both man and animals. Some animal 
viruses and rickettsiae that infect man are 
listed (table 1). In all cases, man is typi- 
cally infected by the virus coming from 
the animal host and, in no case, have any 
of these agents been able to establish them- 
selves in the human population. In certain 
instances, the explanation is simple. For 
example, in Rift Valley fever and lym- 
phocytic choriomeningitis there is only a 
viremia, and man does not excrete the 
virus. In the absence of an adequate in- 
sect vector, no epidemic is possible. In 
other cases, for example foot-and-mouth 
disease, the virus is probably of such low 
infectivity for man that infection is es- 
sentially a rare accident. However, other 
animal-human relationships cannot be ex- 
plained so easily. Consider Q fever and 
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psittacosis. These are among the most in- 
fectious agents of man; laboratory workers 
are at constant risk. The agents are ex- 
creted in the sputum, yet they have failed 


TABLE 1—Examples of Viral and Rickettsial In- 
fections of Animals Infectious but Not Epidemic in 
Man 
Animal 
source 
Cattle, sheep, 
goats 
Psittacosis* Birds 
Newcastle trent: Fowl, turkeys 
disease 
Vesicular Pig, cow 
Cowpox Cattle 


Excretion of 
virus from 


Infection 


Q fever* Sputum 


Sputum 
Conjunctival 
exudate 
Vesicular 

lesions 
io! 


lesions 
Pustular 


lesions 
Monkeys 


Contagious Sheep 


pustular 


Vesicular 
lesions 


Pustular 
lesions 


Vesicules 


B virus 


Cat scratch 
fever 

Foot-and-mouth 
disease 


Cattle, pigs, 
sheep, ‘goats 
Rift Valley Sheep, No 
Eastern, western, 
St. Louis 
encephalitis 
Wesselsbron 
Lymphocytic 


Sheep 
Mice 


to establish decisions in the human popu- 
lation, even though localized secondary oc- 
curence of Q fever and psittacosis have 
been reported. These infections have never 
become epidemic in man. There are simul- 
taneous occurrences of encephalitis in man 
and horses, but in this instance the mos- 
quito brings the virus from a common bird 
source to both man and animal and rarely 
has subsequent man-to-man transmission 
by an insect vector been demonstrated. One 
would predict, by contrast, that urban yel- 
low fever, dengue, and phlebotomus fever, 
which are transmitted by insects directly 
from man to man, should not be found in 
animals lower than primates, and they are 
not. 

In recent studies on bovine and human 
reoviruses,4 an apparent antigenic iden- 
tity in some strains and the ability of the 
human strain to infect cattle asymptomati- 
cally has been noticed. Though the human 
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and bovine strains are obviously closely 
related, proof of identity of infectivity and 
epidemicity, namely proof that the same 
virus causes an epidemic disease in man 
and animals, remains to be determined. 

When one finds similar antibodies in 
animals and man, e.g., similar to polio 
viruses, Coxsackie, and adenoviruses, these 
antibodies probably arise from 2 viral 
agents that are antigenically similar, but 
each follows its own infective path. The 
animal virus causes epizootics in animals, 
and the antigenically related human agent 
causes epidemics in man. All of the data 
available is consistent with the interpre- 
tation that the widespread existence of 
similar antibodies in man and animal re- 
sults from the presence of 2 agents that 
are antigenic relatives. For example, the 
existence in cattle of antibodies to human 
adenoviruses can be explained by the pres- 
ence of a bovine adenovirus; antibodies to 
the virus of measles in dogs (or canine 
distemper in man), by the virus of canine 
distemper antibodies to human parain- 
fluenza type 3, by a bovine parainfluenza 
type 3;1, antibodies to influenza A in swine, 
by a swine influenza virus; antibodies to 
the virus of smallpox in cattle, by the vi- 
rus of cowpox. It would appear then that 
the antibodies to the polioviruses and Cox- 
sackie viruses in cattle do not indicate the 
existence in nature of a reservoir of these 
agents, but of antigenic relatives of these 
viruses. The reasons for the failure of an- 
imal viruses to become established as epi- 
demic infections of man are obscure, but 
the generalization suggested is that no 
single virus is capable of causing separate 
epidemics in man and animals. 

Antibodies to those animal viruses that 
cause only limited infections in man 
will not be found widely distributed in 
man, and human gamma globulin will not 
be useful in detecting such agents as psit- 
tacosis and vesicular stomatitis viruses. 
Gamma globulin will detect only animal 
viruses that are related to human viruses 
that cause widespread and recurrent epi- 
demics of man, e.g., bovine adenoviruses. 
To identify animal viral isolates that 
cause localized infections in man, one must 
test the agent against the serums of hu- 
man contacts of the animal source. The 68 
bovine viruses not neutralized by human 
gamma globulin must still be tested with 
the serums of an adequate number of peo- 
ple in contact with cattle in order to con- 
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clude that they bear no relationship to hu- 
man disease. 

It is possible that animals may function 
as reservoirs of epidemic viral infections 
of man, for just as animal viruses occa- 
sionally infect man, a human virus may 
occasionally infect animals, although there 
is no precise documentation on this point. 
Such occasional infections, if they occur, 
would not be readily detected if the infec- 
tion were mild, though such animals might 
become carriers and a reservoir for human 
infections. There is the analogy of the vi- 
rus of psittacosis in man. The virus does 
not cause epidemics in man, yet at least 
one patient is known to have excreted the 
virus for 8 years, while in apparent good 
health. There was no known transmission 
to another person, although the agent was 
obviously still infectious for other animals 
since it could be isolated from the pa- 
tient.” It is suggested then that if an ani- 
mal reservoir of a epidemic virus of man 
does exist in nature it will not be isolated 
from an epizootic disease of animals. Any 
relationship existing between an animal 
epizootic virus and a human epidemic vi- 
rus will be only one of similar antigenicity. 
It is more likely that if an animal reser- 
voir of a human epidemic strain exists, it 
will be found in an occasional animal that 
may be functioning as a carrier of an 
agent. The discovery of such reservoirs is 
obviously difficult. 


Summary 


Studies have been described leading to 
the isolation of a bovine adenovirus close- 
ly related to a human adenovirus. 

Animal viruses related to human infec- 
tions fall into 2 categories: (1) antigenic 
relatives of human epidemic viruses that 
can be detected by the neutralization test 
with human gamma globulin; and (2) ani- 
mal viruses that occasionally infect man 
and are detected by neutralization tests 
with serums of people in contact with the 
animal source of the virus. 

Final identification of an animal virus 
relationship to a human agent requires 
the usual studies on growth properties, 
host range, hemagglutinating ability, and 
antigenic relationships. A generalization 
concerning the relationship between ani- 
mal and human viruses has been proposed. 


never initiate epidemics in man; viruses 
epidemic in man are not known to exist as 
epizootic infections in animals lower than 
primates. The search for animal reservoirs 
of epidemic infections of man among epi- 
zootic infections of animals will probably 
be fruitless. It should be emphasized that 
no matter how similar in terms of anti- 
genic structure and growth properties a 
human and animal virus are, cross-infec- 
tivity studies are essential before one con- 
siders the possibility of identity. Major 
quantitative differences in infectivity are 
sufficient to establish an animal virus as 
an antigenic relative with a vaccine po- 
tential, and the evidence is accumulating 
that many, perhaps even most, viruses epi- 
demic in man exist as relatives 
among lower animals. Mee 
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A good client wanted the ears of her 

Chihuahua to be pierced so that silver and 
turquoise ear screws could be worn with a 
matching jewel collar. She had already had 
the dog spayed; vaccinated against dis- 
temper, hepatitis, and rabies; 
and treated for minor ills on 
several occasions. The ear 
screws had been purchased. 
It didn’t seem prudent to re- 
fuse on the grounds of fri- 
volity and it seemed better to 
perform the service humanely, 
in a veterinary hospital, than 
to have the owner resort to 
other means. 

The ear screws and an 18- 
gauge hypodermic needle were 
wet sterilized; the patient was 
anesthetized with thiamylal 
sodium; and a cork stopper 
was held against one side of 
the ear at the appropriate 
site as the needle was passed through the 
ear and into the cork. The ear screws were 
inserted and left in place for several weeks 
to insure that the holes would remain patent. 

A frivolous service? Yes, but only one 
example of the unusual requests occasion- 
ally received by practitioners. The client 
had requested a service and had expected 
an answer. There was little time to mull it 
over, but there was no apparent contraven- 
tion of morality or honesty. 

If a client tries to obtain health certifi- 
cates without prior inspection of livestock, 
suggests that the practitioner not bother to 
make a return call to determine the results 
of tuberculin tests, asks for “flank filling” 
or other acts of tampering, or asks for un- 
lawful service of any kind, the veterinarian 


knows immediately what he should do, At 
other times, however, the course of action 
is governed by the circumstances and one’s 
personal inclinations. 

Practitioners who deal only seldom or 

never with pet owners may, 
not without reason, take a dim 
view of ear screws, jeweled 
collars, fur-trimmed coats, 
and dyed, hair for pampered 
pets. These practitioners, if 
ever they are tempted to meet 
the pressures of the changing 
agricultural economy by going 
into small animal practice, 
would be well advised to con- 
sider whether they have the 
temperament for it. Those 
who would deal impatiently 
with the occasional whims of 
the pet-owning public, who 
would not experience the 
challenge and satisfaction in 
serving this distinctly different clientele, 
may find more suitable career opportunities 
elsewhere in the profession. On the other 
hand, serving the owners who consider their 
pets as members of the family, who place no 
intrinsic value on these animals, and who 
expect the best in modern medical care and 
facilities, offers a rewarding and gratifying 
career for a rapidly growing number of 
practitioners. 

The practitioner decides, many times each 
working day, whether to render a service. 
We’re happy to say that he’s free to make 
the choice. According to the Principles of 
Veterinary Medical Ethics, a veterinarian 
may choose whom he will serve, but once he 
has undertaken the care of a patient he 
must not it.—D.A.P. 
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Filtration of the Anaplasmosis Agent 


The lysates from the blood of infected 
animals were passed through a filter with 
an average pore diameter of 0.65 ,,, then 
added to collected whole blood from animals 
free of anaplasmosis. Upon subsequent ex- 
amination of this blood with an electron 
microscope, it was seen that initial Ana- 
plasma bodies were attached to erythrocytic 


Bithionol for Tapeworms 


In limited trials, bithionol [2,2’-thiobis 
(4,6-dichlorophenol)] was found to have 
teniacidal action in cats, dogs, sheep, and 
chickens. The optimum dosage was not es- 
tablished, although a dose rate of 100 
mg./lb. of body weight was reasonably well 
tolerated and completely effective against 
SPP. 


This book will have appeal as a concise 
source of information about drugs. The more 
demanding reader, however, will encounter 
sore deficiencies which limit considerably 
the usefulness of this book as a reference 
text. There is a notable absence of informa- 
tion regarding (1) the physical chemistry of 
drug absorption, distribution, and elimina- 
tion and (2) the biotransformation of drugs. 
The author has often alluded to the effects 
of drugs on physiologic processes, but he has 
failed to present the definitive information 
which would make the relationship between 
disease and therapy more understandable. 

No bibliography has been presented. This 


in dogs and cats and Oe 


New Books 


membranes. When Anaplasma-free blood, 
admixed with filtered lysate containing ini- 
tial Anaplasma bodies, was injected into 
animals from which the blood was originally 
obtained, anaplasmosis infection occurred.— 
[M. Ristic: Studies of Anaplasmosis. I. Fil- 
tration of the Causative Agent. Am. J. Vet. 


Res., 21, (Sept., 1960): 890-894.) 


in sheep. A dosage of 500 
mg./kg. of body weight removed all Raillie- 
tina cesticillus from 2 chickens—[F. D. 
Enzie and M. L. Colglazier: Preliminary 
Trials with Bithionol Against Tapeworm 
Infections in Cats, Dogs, Sheep, and Chick- 
ens. Am. J. Vet. Res., 21, (July, 1960): 628- 


+ 


An Introduction to Veterinary Pharmacology 


is to be regretted; the author would un- 
doubtedly have called to our attention many 
excellent papers in the British physiologic 
and pharmacologic literature which often 
are not given adequate attention in the 
United States. There is always a need for a 
test in comparative pharmacology and it is 
to be hoped that the author will use this 
book as the basis for future revision. The 
succinct clarity of the text is a most com- 
mendable attribute in the scientific litera- 
ture.—[An Introduction to Veterinary Phar- 
macology. By Frank Alexander. 179 pages; 
illustrated. Williams & Wilkins Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 1960. Price $4.75.|—J. H. Gans. 
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Allied Organizations Contribute 
to AVMA Research Fund 


Three allied organizations have contrib- 
uted a total of $1,400 to the AVMA Re- 
search Trust Fund. The contributions, ap- 
proved at the organizations’ meetings held 
in conjunction with the AVMA annual 
meeting last August, came from the Con- 
ference of Research Workers in Animal Dis- 
eases, the National Association of Federal 
Veterinarians, and the American Veteri- 
nary Exhibitors Association. 

The Conference of Research Workers in 
Animal Diseases said in a letter of trans- 
mittal sent along with their contribution, 
“The Conference of Research Workers in 
Animal Diseases expresses confidence in the 
purposes of the Research Fund of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association. 
This contribution is made in recognition of 
the success achieved in providing onportunity 
for graduate work to students in veterinary 


First Trans-Atlantic Small Animal 
Conference to Be Held in April 


For the first time in veterinary history, 
veterinarians in the United States and Bri- 
tain will hold a postgraduate, transatlantic 
telephone conference. The hour-long con- 
ference, scheduled for April 20, 1961, will 
join the annual meetings of the American 
Animal Hospital Association in St. Louis, 
Mo., and the British Small Animal Veter- 
inary Association in London, England, for 
an exchange of latest information on mat- 
ters of mutual and timely concern to both 
organizations. 

_ It is anticipated that the conference will 
be an international event, since veterinarians 
from several European countries will be in 
attendance at the England meeting. Audi- 
ences at both meetings will be able to hear 
the discussions, led by Dr. Wayne H. Riser 
in America, and Dr. Brian Singleton in Eng- 
land, by means of special 
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tems. Panelists from the United States and 
Britain are now being selected to participate 
in the international discussion. 

Details for the conference are being 
planned by Dr. Brian Singleton, president of 
the British Small Animal Association and 
secretary of the International Association of 
Small Animal Specialists, Dr. Wayne H. 


The three men making plans for the first veteri- 

nary transoceanic conference are (left to right) Dr. 

S. F. Scheidy, Dr Brian Singleton, and Dr. Wayne 
H. Riser. 


Riser, president of the American Animal 
Hospital Association, and Dr. §S. F. 
Scheidy, a representative of Smith, Kline 
and French Laboratories. 

Smith, Kline and French has been pre- 
senting such transoceanic conferences for 
various medical groups for the past three 
years. The veterinary conference will take 
place at 1 p.m. St. Louis time, and 8 p.m. 
London time. 


Dr. Joseph Dufresne Appointed 
Dean, School of Veterinary se 
Medicine, Province of Quebec 


Dr. Joseph Dufresne (COR ’36) has been 
appointed dean of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine of the Province of Quebec, St. 
Hyacinthe, by an Order-in-Council of the 
Legislature of the province. 

Dr. Dufresne received a B.A. degree from 
the University of Manitoba in 1929 and a 
B.A.S. degree from the Institut Agricole 
d’Oka, at La Trappe, Quebec, in 1932. Hav- 
ing been granted a bursary by the provincial 
department of he at 
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a Gustav Danelius (right) is shown talking with 
. John G. Hardenbergh, former AVMA executive 
‘eee (left), and Dr. Harry E. Kingman, AVMA 


executive secretary, at the Association's central 


offices. 


- sylvania. On his most recent trip, he visited 
_ the schools of veterinary medicine at the 


University of Pennsylvania, Cornell Uni- 


versity, the University of Illinois, Purdue 


University, and the University of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Joseph Dufresne 


Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. ae 

While in the United States, Dr. Dufresne 
attended several universities following 
courses on invertebrate zoology and anat- 
omy. After receiving his veterinary degree, 
he was appointed professor of anatomy at 
the veterinary school at Oka. In 1947 he 
was appointed dean of studies, a position he 
held until 1958. Dr. Dufresne was one of 
the first French Canadians to register at 
McGill University to study veterinary pub- 
lic hygiene. He obtained a D.V.P.H. degree. 
in 1959, he received his license in pedagogy 
from the University of Montreal. 

Dr. Dufresne was the first secretary 
of the Societe de medicine vétérinaire de la 
province de Quebec, and is a past-presi- 
dent of the Canadian Veterinary Medical 
Association. He is also a member of the 
Board of Governors of the College of Vet- 
erinary Surgeons of the province of Quebec. 


Dr. Gustav Danelius Visits AVMA 


A recent visitor to the AVMA central 
offices in Chicago was Dr. Gustav Danelius 
of Uppsula, Sweden. 

Dr. Danelius has visited the United States 
several times since 1926 when he was a 
Rockerfeller Foundation scholar doing post- 
graduate work at the University of Penn- 


‘ _ He said he made the trip because he likes 
to keep abreast of developments at schools 
_ of veterinary science and medicine. 


Since Dr. Danelius retired as state vet- 
erinarian for the province of Uppsuie, Swe- 
den, he has been maintaining a general prac- 
tice. In 1957 and 1958, he had worked for 
the United Nations’ Food and Agricultural 
Organization in Egypt. He had also served 
on the faculty of the school of veterinary 
medicine at the University of Stokholm for 
several years. 


AVMA Research Fund Equipped 
to Handle Many Kinds of 
Contributions 


Recently, an AVMA member made a 
rather unique donation to the AVMA Re- 
search Fund. His contribution consisted of 
ten shares of a stock having a market value 
of approximately $100 per share. This form 
of giving is not unusual to many charities 
and alumni funds, but it is the first gift of 
this type to the AVMA Research Fund. The 
fund itself is equipped to receive several 
types of donations. 

The usual donation to the Research Fund 
is a cash contribution. It is exempt from 
personal income tax, within limitations. The 
contributor who donates cash needs only 
to document his tax-exemption claim with 
the receipt furnished by the Trust. 
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In some situations, however, an advan- 
tage is gained through the donation of stocks 
or bonds. Though a donor may have paid 
a relatively low price for the certificates, he 
may claim a tax exemption for their market 
value at the time of the donation, and he 
is exempt from paying capital gains tax. 
Since the limitations of such exemption 
vary, it is best to consult with legal counsel 
when considering a gift of this kind. 

Some givers may wish to make gifts to 
the Research Trust through their wills. Such 
gifts will result in inheritance tax savings. 
Again, the amount of the saving must be 
computed on an individual basis and coun- 
sel is advisable. 

It is also possible for a donor to make 
gifts of real property during his lifetime, 
but to retain the income of the property for 
life with the stipulation that the principal 
should go to the Research Trust when he 
dies. The advantage of this method is that 
the individual retains the use of the property 
for life, obtains an immediate income tax 
deduction, and eliminates inheritance tax 
on the property. 

Under the present tax laws, donors also 
may make outright gifts of property to the 
Research Trust. This is an attractive plan 
for a person in a high tax bracket whose 
property has low cost basis in relation to 
present market value. If he sold his prop- 
erty, he would be subject to a capital gains 
tax. If, on the other hand, he gave the prop- 
erty to the Research Trust, he would pay no 
capital gains tax and would be entitled to a 
charitable deduction based upon the market 
value of the property. 

These are just a few of the forms of giv- 
ing in common practice today. The ma- 
chinery for such giving to the Research 
Fund exists. In each situation, however, 
limitations of exemption vary. Upon request, 
the AVMA’s legal counsel will advise in- 
dividuals interested in making donations to 
the Research Fund. te 


Gnotobietics Discipline i in 
Biological and Medical Research 


Gnotobiotics is defined as a study of a 
species in the absence of all other species 
or in the presence of only known species. 
It permits animal experimentation with rel- 
atively few variables. The absence of all 
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species other than the ones under investi- 
gation cannot be demonstrated unequivocal- 
ly, but the absence of certain groups of or- 
ganisms can be attested by specific exami- 
nations. The term, gnotobiota, is appropriate 
to designate biota of known composition as- 
sembled from pure isolates. An individual 
organism is termed a gnotobiote. Germ-free 
experimental animals are often considered 
gnotobiotes. 

There are at least 3 grades of gnotobiotes. 
Alpha gnotobiotes are those reared through 
generations in a sterile environment, the 
sterility of which is assured not only by 
periodic sterility tests but also by a series of 
physical control procedures to deduct fail- 
ure of either the apparatus or its operation. 

Beta gnotobiotes are maintained in an 
alpha type environment, but, because they 
do not reproduce, it is necessary to deter- 
mine the gnotobiotic status by examining 
a statistically insignificant number of ani- 
mals before using them. 

Gamma gnotobiotes are maintained under 
circumstances in which accidental contami- 
ation may occur. The gamma type of oper- 
ation is the one used thus far. One may se- 
cure an accumulation of inapparent con- 
taminations under gamma operating condi- 
tions, but the contamination rate of the 
present equipment indicates that this hazard 
is not great when the experiments run less 
than 6 months. 

Some of the most important reported re- 
search work using gnotobiotes, has been 
on transmethylation, experimental dental 
caries, amoeba-bacterial relationships, vi- 
tamin metabolism, nutrition, and antibiotic 
growth stimulation—Perspectives in Biol- 
ogy and Medcine, 1, (Summer, 1958): 447- 
456. 


Dr. 1. F. Huddleson 
Kimble Methodology Award 


Dr. I. Forest Huddleson (MSU ’25) was 
given the 1960 Kimble Methodology Award 
for devising a simple and quick method for 
determining the presence of disease-causing 
bacteria in the blood of infected man and 
animals. 

Dr. Huddleson, a professor of microbiology 
and public health at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, was named the ninth winner of the 
award by the Conference of State and Pro- 
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vincial Public Health Laboratory Directors. 
The award, $1,000 and a sterling silver 
plaque, was presented to him at the Confer- 
ence’s annual meeting in San Francisco, 
October 31. 

Dr. Huddleson had developed the first 
satisfactory method for distinguishing the 
genus of Brucella bacteria in 1928. Through 
persistent study, he recently devised a sim- 
pler and more useful method for discovering 
the presence of Brucella and other patho- 
genic bacteria in blood. The method, in 
essence, is to use the blood itself with a gran- 
ular resin similar to that used in water sof- 
teners as the culture medium. This method 
eliminates the past practi. 2 of adding blood 
to liquid culture medium. 

The Kimble Methodology Award is spon- 
sored by the Kimble Glass Co., a subsidiary 
of Owens-Illinois. It gives public recognition 
and financial reward to an individual, or in- 
dividuals, who contribute outstandingly to 
developing new or better methods of pro- 
cedure in the field of public health. Mem- 
bers of the Public Health Laboratory Direc- 
tors Conference make the selection each 
year. 


College, University of Mexico (1940); Sigma 
Xi Award, Michigan State University Chap- 
ter (1944): Alumni Award, Michigan State 
University (1948); and Pasteur Award, IIli- 
nois Society of Bacteriologists (1948). 

Dr. Huddleson is a member of the AVMA 
and the Society of American Bacteriologists, 
a fellow of the American Academy of Mi- 
crobiologists and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and a cor- 
responding member of the Royal Academy 
of Medicine, Belgium. 

He has had two books on brucellosis pub- 
lished and has written 170 scientific reports 
and bulletins. 


Veterinarians Discuss Zoonoses, 
Farm Hazards at AMA’s Regional 
Rural Health Conference 


The relation of animal diseases to human 
health is “much more comprehensive” than 


thought, and 49 of 100 diseases 


transmitted from animals to man occur 


eee the South, said Dr. James Lieber- 


man, assistant chief of the training branch 


oo the Communicable Disease Center, At- 


lanta, Ga., in a talk at the first regional 

re rural health conference sponsored by the 

American Medical Association’s Council on 
‘Rural Health last October. 

_ Dr. Lieberman, also told the group of over 

400 medical, allied medical, and farm peo- 

wales ple attending the conference that “Man 

_ frequently dissociates himself from mam- 

an? malian life, forgetting that he, too, is a 

mammal and subject to ills of the mam- 

malian kingdom. Yet, the relationship of 

a animal diseases to man has been known for 

centuries and was recorded by ancient 

Egyptian, Greek, and Roman physicians.” 

He listed the diseases frequently reported ir. 

the southeastern states most frequently as 

rabies, brucellosis, encephalitis, chicken mite 

itch, Newcastle disease, tuberculosis, tulare- 

mia, and streptococcic and staphylococcic 

infections. 

Officially representing the AVMA at the 
meeting and appearing on a panel discus- 
sing “Saftey—Home, Work, Play,” Dr. Mar- 

tin P. Hines, Raleigh, N.C., told the group 
that today’s farmer faces many new hazards 
along with the old. One of the new hazards, 
he said, is the administration of many dan- 


Dr. |. Forest Huddieson 


Other awards received by Dr. Huddleson 
are: AVMA International Veterinary Con- 
gress Prize (1940); Borden Award (1944); 
honorary professor, National Veterinary 
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gerous drugs to animals and without proper 
supervision and often without adequate 
knowledge of what they will do. He called 
penicillin and pesticide residues in milk pos- 
os threats to human health. He said, “It 
is obvious that the indiscriminate use of 
many of these preparations has already 
created problems affecting the public health. 
toe of them should be restricted to ad- 
ministvation by those professionally trained 
use.” 
The highligh of the entire conference was 


a Dr. Price told of the great strides maith in 


medicine in the past 30 years, but said the 
nation still faces great problems. He put 
_ better health education at the top of his list 


= needs saying “Ignorance and apathy are 
- our two greatest foes in the field of personal 


health.” Dr. Price stressed the essentials of 
balanced diet, the simple rules of healthy 
living, the danger of self-medication, and 


- the desirability of seeking medical help early 
in an illness. 


The A.M.A. Rural Health Conferences 


me have been held on a nation-wide, basis an- 
- nually for the past 15 years. This year, for 


the first time, the Council on Rural Health 


= 


other 


ar is holding two regional meetings in place 
of the national one. They hope to be able 
discuss more 
health problems at these 


specifically community 
local meetings 
than could be done on a national basis. The 
regional meeting will take place in 


- Galt Lake City, Utah, May 5-6, 1961. 


_ Twenty-eight members of 


the Milwaukee 


watch as Joseph J. Muel- 
ler, M.D., County of Mil- 
waukee civil defense 


director of medical train- 


ing explains the various 


kinds of mass casualty 


injuries with the use of 


Wisconsin Veterinarians Study 
Mass Casualty Care 


Realizing the assistance they, as veter-_ 
inarians, could give physicians in handling © 


patients in case of disaster, 28 Milwaukee 


County veterinarians have embarked on a _ 
mass casualty care course sponsored by the © 
County of Milwaukee Civil Defense Depart- 
ment, Medical-Hospital Services Division. 
The classes, taught by a physician as 
sisted by members of the Civil Defense staff, — 
are meeting weekly for ten, two and one- | 


half hour sessions. They emphasize the role _ 


veterinarians can play in handling patients — 
suffering from shock, hemorrhage, burns, — 
and fractures, when physicians might be in 


short supply during a disaster. Training is 


being given through use of films, training — 
moulages, practical demonstrations, and lec- — 
tures. 
Some specific subjects being covered dur- : 
ing the class sessions are: survival plans, _ 
emergency examination and classification 6f— 


injured patients, diagnosis and treatment of 


shock, intravenous techniques, blood pres- | 
sure recording, principles of establishing and 
maintaining an airway, utilization of suction = 


Arch hers in of jaw injuries, 
catherization of the male patient, treatment _ 
of burns, diagnosis and treatment of fallout 
injuries, and emergency births in disaster. 
Special protection techniques against atomic, _ 
chemical, and bielegical warfare are also 
being studied. 


a dummy and moulages. 
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This program, and others like it across 
the country, is in accord with an editorial 
commentary carried in J.A.V.M.A., Feb. 1, 
1960, saying that, “It may or may not be 
safe to presume that those responsible for 
planning disaster programs are aware that 
modern veterinary hospitals have x-ray ma- 
chines, autoclaves, sterilizers, surgical in- 
struments, otoscope-ophthalmoscopes, resus- 
citators, splints, dressings, bandages, drugs, 
and many other materials usable in the 
treatment of man on an out-patient basis. 

. It should be safe to predict that the 
physicians responsible for setting up disaster 
training programs will find veterinarians 
requiring less training than any cther group 
in their city. The manner in which the vet- 
erinarian transfers his medical skills from 
domestic animals to man, the extent to 
which he cooperates in these local plans, and 
the type of relationship established with 
other members of the health group can do 
much to further inter- professional and pub- 


Veterinary-Nutrition Conference 
Scheduled for This Month 


Veterinarians and feedmen will meet at 
the Hotel Continental in Kansas City, Mo., 
December 12-13 for the Third Annual Vet- 
erinary-Nutrition Conference sponsored by 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Top men in both fields, including AVMA 
President-Elect Dr. Mark L. Morris, will 
give presentations aimed at furthering 
knowledge of efficient livestock production. 
The conference is also geared at promoting 
cooperation between feedmen and veter- 
inarians. 

The keynote address of the conference 
entitled “Teamwork in a Changing World,” 
will be presented by Dr. C. B. Ratchford, 
extension director, University of Missouri. 

One of the subjects to be discussed dur- 
ing the livestock production section of the 
program is the “Dollars and Sense of Feed 
Additives.” This will be a panel discussion 
on beef cattle, swine, and poultry feed addi- 
tives presented by Drs. Spencer H. Morri- 
son, Agricon, Clinton, Iowa; Damon Catron, 
Walnut Grove Products Co., Atlantic, Iowa; 
and Rollin Thayer, poultry science depart- 
ment, Oklahoma State University. 


Dr. Charles Norton, head of the dairy 
husbandry department at Kansas State Uni- 
versity, will take “A Fresh Look at Urea in 
Ruminant Feeds.” Dr. G. T. Easley, Sulphur, 
Okla., will talk on “Bovine Reproduction 
as Related to Nutrition.” 

During the session devoted to bettering 
relationships between veterinarians and 
feedmen, Dr. Jack Tumlin, McMillen Feed 
Mills, Decatur, Ind., will make a presenta- 
tion entitled “Grass Roots Cooperation: Case 
Studies,” and Dr. John Herrick, extension 
veterinarian, Iowa State University, will 
give a talk entitled “Togetherness?”. 

Other presentations scheduled for the 
conference are: “Vitamin A Deficiency in 
Cattle,” by Dr. A. L. Neumann, head of the 
beef department, University of Illinois; “Nu- 
tritional Requirements of Specific Pathogen- 
Free Pigs,” by Dr. Ernest R. Peo, animal 
husbandry department, University of Ne- 
braska; the relationship between the live- 
stock producing industry and Food and 
Drug Administration, by Dr. LaVerne C. 
Harold, assistant veterinary medical direc- 
tor, FDA; and the need and progress in 
developing joint and uniform management 
policies, by Dr. Al Gigstad, Nebraska City, 


Dr.C.R. Omer Transferred by USDA 


Dr. Charles R. Omer (KSU ’29) has been 
appointed veterinarian in charge, Jefferson 
City, Mo., Animal Disease Eradication Sta- 
tion, Agricultural Research Service, USDA. 
He was formerly veterinarian in charge at 
Albany, N.Y., a position he held from Aug. 
1, 1954, to Sept. 4, 1960. 

Dr. Omer entered federal service in Sep- 
tember, 1929. He was a poultry inspector 
with the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in Kansas, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, New York, and New Jersey until 
1935. Then he worked for a year on tuber- 
culosis and brucellosis problems with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in Louisiana and 
Maryland. From May, 1936, to March, 1937, 
Dr. Omer was employed as a dairy inspector 
in Maryland. He re-entered government 
service with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try in March, 1937, in Maryland, where he 
again did tuberculosis and brucellosis test- 
ing. In 1944 he was appointed assistant vet- 
erinarian in charge in Maryland. From April, 
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Dr. Charles R. Omer 


1947, to August, 1948, he served as a district 
supervisor in Mexico on the foot-and- 
mouth disease eradication program. He was 
re-assigned as assistant veterinarian in 
charge from Baltimore, Md., te Olympia, 
Wash., in March, 1949. On Aug. 1, 1954, he 
was transferred to Albany, N.Y., as veter- 
inarian in charge. 

Dr. Omer is the author of an article en- 
titled “Scrapie in Sheep,” which appeared in 
the 1956 issue of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Year Book. He is a member of 
the AVMA, the National Association of Fed- 
eral Veterinarians, and the U.S. Livestock 
Sanitary Association. 


Dr. C. P. Hughes Gets USDA Transfer 


Dr. Clinton P. Hughes (AUB ’43) has 
been appointed assistant veterinarian in 
charge, Atlanta, Ga., Animal Disease Eradi- 
cation Division, USDA. His appointment be- 
came effective Aug. 7, 1960. He formerly 
served as assistant veterinarian in charge, 
Baltimore, Md., from April, 1959, to Au- 
gust, 1960. 


Dr. Hughes entered federal service in De- 


cember, 1942, with the Bureau of Animal 
Industry. He was in charge of the brucel- 
losis laboratory in Richmond, Va., and was 
engaged in field activities until 1948. From 
September, 1948, to June, at he assisted 


in state-wide programs for the control and 
eradication of infectious and communicable 
diseases of livestock and poultry. Dr. Hughes 
served as district veterinarian at Roanoke, 
Va., from September, 1955, to June, 1958. 
He then participated in the Animal Disease 
Eradication Division Fourth Veterinary Ad- 
ministrator Development Program from 


Dr. Clinton P. Hughes 


June, 1958, to March, 1959, and since has 


received training in administrative man- 
agement and civil defense. He was appointed 
assistant veterinarian in charge, Baltimore, 
Md., in April, 1959. 

Hughes is a member of the AVMA, 
National Association of Federal Veteri- 
narians, and Virginia Veterinary Medical 
Association. 


Dr. W. C. Ferrall Gets fo 
Promotion and Transfer 


Dr. Walter C. Ferrall (OSU ’31) has been 
promoted to veterinarian in charge and 
transferred to the Hartford, Conn., Animal 
Disease Eradication Division, USDA. He 
left his former position as assistant vet- 
erinarian in charge, Boston, Mass., Aug. 
1960, to take on his new responsibilities. 

Immediately after receiving his veterinary 
degree, Dr. Ferrall set up a general prac- 
tice in Ohio which he maintained until 
1934. His federal service began with the 
Bureau of Animal Industry in Ohio in 
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Dr. Walter C. Ferrall 


1934, where he worked as a field veteri- 
narian on tuberculosis and brucellosis until 
1952. He was then appointed assistant vet- 
erinarian in charge at the Little Rock, Ark., 
station. From 1954 until he received his 
new appointment, Dr. Ferrall was assistant 
veterinarian in charge in Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Ferrall has received special training 
in differential diagnosis of vesicular diseases 
and has devoted considerable time to the 
vesicular exanthema eradication program in 
the investigation and diagnosis of suspected 
cases of vesicular diseases. He also has re- 
ceived training in radiologic defense and 
radiologic monitoring for instructors. 

He is a member of the AVMA and the 
Massachusetts Veterinary Association. 


Dr. H. E. Schaulis to Work in Civil 
Defense Mobilization for USDA 


Dr Harry E. Schaulis (KSU ’29) was 
transferred from the Agricultural Research 
Service and appointed as a regional liaison 
representative for the USDA on Feb. 1, 1960. 
He is one of eight assigned to the regional 
offices of the Civil and Defense Mobilization. 

In his new position, Dr. Schaulis will co- 
ordinate the activities of agriculture with 
the OCDM Region 7 office at Santa Rosa, 
Calif. He will be working with the Foods 
and. Materials Division of the —— 


Stabilization Service. This office coordi- 
nates all USDA defense planning within the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Dr. Schaulis served as veterinarian in 
charge of animal disease eradication activi- 
ties at Denver, Col., since July, 1949. 

Following graduation from _ veterinary 
school, he entered private veterinary prac- 
tice at Clay Center, Kan. In 1937, he ac- 
cepted appointment as a junior veterinarian 
with the Bureau of Animal Industry and 


Dr. Harry E. Schaulis 


was assigned to the brucellosis and tuber- 
culosis programs in Kansas. In 1947 he was 
transferred to Mexico where he served as a 
district supervisor in the Cooperative Mexi- 
can-American Program for the eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Dr. Schaulis is a member of the AVMA, 
the National Association of Federal Vet- 
erinarians, and the U.S. Livestock Sanitary 
Association. He is currently president of 
the Intermountain Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation. 


Dr. O. J. Halverson Promoted, 
Transferred iy 


The promotion and transfer of Dr. Orville 
J. Halverson (WSU ’38) to veterinarian in 
charge of animal disease eradication ac- 


tivities at Helena, Mont., became effective 
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be promoted to GS-9 and given a per annum 


given graduate veterinary students was 


e $6,135. The veterinarian returning to federal 


service after graduation is also reinstated 
without further examination and given a 


full year’s credit toward retirement. 


Dr. Orville J. Halverson 


Aug. 21, 1960. He was formerly assistant 
veterinarian in charge, Salem, Ore. 

Dr. Halverson entered federal service in 
1938 with the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and worked in Montana and Washington 
until 1941. He served in the U.S. Air Force 
from 1941 to 1946 and returned to the Bu- 
-reau of Animal Industry in 1946. He then 

worked in Washington, Utah, North Dakota, 
ten Wyoming, Arizona, and Oregon. 
Be He is a member of the AVMA, National 
_ Association of Federal Veterinarians, Ore- 
gon State Veterinary Medical Association, 


_ Association. 


Examinations Announced by USDA 
_ The United States Department of Agri- 
at culture has recently contacted junior vet- 
erinary students regarding the availability 
of summer employment with the Depart- 
ment. 
Applications were distributed and Civil 


t up. 
_ Student trainee veterinarians will enter 
vs USDA service with a grade of GS-7 and a 
_ per annum salary of $5,355. This is an in- 
crease over last year’s per annum salary of 
$4,980 offered. to the students. 
SS Veterinarians wishing to continue work- 


_ Travel Grant Awaits Best Paper for 
World Poultry Congress 


A $1,000 travel grant awaits the poultry 


scientist who submits the best paper for 


presentation at the 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress scheduled for Australia in August, 


1962. 


Dr. H. R. Bird, University of Wisconsin, 


_who is in charge of papers for the U.S. Par- 
ticipation Committee, says the award is be- 
ing provided by the Poultry Science Associ- 


ation. 

The recipient must be a member of the 
association and not over 45 years of age. His 
paper must be submitted by July 15, 1961. 

A title and synopsis of the papers in com- 
petition must reach Dr. Bird by June 1, 
1961. The full paper must reach him iv ital 
15 for judging. 


Mip-Coast M.A. ‘Exects New 
—Officers elected by the Mid-Coast V.M.A. 


in October are: Drs. John Carricaburu 
(COL °’44), Santa Yenz, president; Jack 
McMurray (COL ’53), Santa Maria, vice- 
president; and W. Matulich (COL ’51), San 
Luis Obispo, secretary-treasurer. 


New Orricers ELecrep By CALIFORNIA 
V.M.A.—Dr. E. R. Braun (WSU ’29), a gen- 
eral practitioner from Hanford, has been in- 
stalled as president of the California V.M.A. 

Other new association omen are: Drs. 


t salary of $6,435. The former yearly salary : 
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Dr. E. R. Braun, new Coelifornia V.M.A. president. 


E. H. Houchin (WSU ’24), Ventura, presi- 
dent-elect; R. L. Collinson (COL ’45), Los 
Altos, first vice-president; W. W. Putney 
(AUB ’43), Van Nuys, second vice-presi- 
dent; W. E. Steinmetz (WSU ’39), Sacra- 
mento, third vice-president; and I. M. Rob- 
erts (MSU °41), Oakland, treasurer. 


Colorado 


CoLorapo State UNtIversiry’s STUDENT 
CHapteR OF AVMA WINS’ SWEEPSTAKES 
TropHy.—The Student Chapter of the AVMA 
at Colorado State University won, for the 
third consecutive year, the trophy for the 
best float at the University’s annual celebra- 
tion. The trophy will be on permanent dis- 
play in the Student Chapter’s trophy case. 

The 35 foot, award-winning float con- 
trasted the change in veterinary practice in 
the last 50 years. It showed a longhorn steer 
getting an injection from the typical veter- 
inarian of 50 years ago, and a monkey 
aboard a rocket receiving a auscultation 
from the veterinarian of today. The float 
carried the title “Same Doc—New Shot.” It 
was prepared, as is the tradition, by the 
sophomore class of the veterinary school. 


UNIversiIty OF CONNECTICUT RECEIVES 
Funps ror ScHOLARSHIP Honorinc Dr. JOHN 
D. Winn.—About $850 has been received to- 
ward the establishment of a_ scholarship 
honoring former University of Connecticut 
professor and pathologist John D. Winn, 
D.V.M., the fund raising committee has 
announced. 

The contributions have come from poul- 
trymen in Connecticut and other East Coast 
states, grain companies, hatcheries, pharma- 
ceutical houses, and the Connecticut Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. 

The committee’s eventual goal for the 
fund is from $1,000 to $1,500. If enough funds 
are received the scholarship will remain ac- 
tive for five to ten years. had, 


Florida 


V.M.A. Hotps TRANSCONTINENTAL 
Discussion AT ANNUAL MEETING.—‘“Party 
Line U.S.A.,” a discussion of canine distemp- 
er carried to audiences in various parts of 
the nation through a transcontinental tele- 
phone hookup, highlighted the 31st Annual 
Meeting of the Flordia State V.M.A. in 
Jacksonville, Oct. 9-11, 1960. 

Dr. David L. Coffin, Margaret Caspary In- 
stitute for Veterinary Research, New York, 
N.Y., began the hour-long discussion in 
Jacksonville. Dr. Victor Johnson, Pitman- 
Moore Co., then spoke from Zionville, Ind., 
and the panel was completed when Dr. 
Richard L. Ott, chairman, Department of 
Clinical Medicine and Surgery, Washington 
State University, spoke from Pullman, Wash. 
The discussion was transmitted to audiences 
in the United States over telephone loud- 
speakers. Duplicate slides illustrating the 
three presentations were shown to each 
audience as the discussion proceeded. 

Also at the meeting, Dr. Jack O. Knowles 
(UP ’38), Miami, was presented the asso- 
ciation’s Veterinarian of the Year award. 

Officers elected are: Drs. E. L. Matthews 


Quite a change in the practice of veterinary medi- 

cine in the last 50 years! This observation won the 

trophy for the best float for the Student Chapter 

of AVMA at Colorado State University's 50th an- 
nual celebration. 
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(MSU ’39), Palatka, president; A. R. Cham- 
acs _ bers (AUB ’49), Jacksonville, vice-presi- 


dent; and R. W. Porter (AUB 44), Quincy, 


treasurer. 


Veterinary Medicine at the University of 
Illinois and the Illinois State Veterinary 


The path of the ascarid in an animal's body is 
traced through the use of colored, transparent 
cutaway sections and a series of lights on the 
swine ascarid life cycle display. It was planned 
and constructed by Miss Virginia Ivens, instructor 
in the Department of Pathology and Hygiene, and 
Robert McKinney, a third-year veterinary medical 
student. 


The organs most affected by seven common dog 
diseases are shown on the dog diseases display. 
it was planned by Dr. Erwin Small of the College — 
of Veterinary Medicine and constructed by four 
veterinary students; Robert McKinney, John Hamm, 

Patrick Matchette, and Wilfred Springer. 


Medical Association were so successful at 
their showing at the University’s annual | 
Farm and Home Festival that they are being © 
made available to veterinary medical and — 
public health groups throughout the Mid- | 
west for showing. 2 
The exhibits—one on the swine ascarid 
life cycle and the other on dog diseases— — 
were prepared by the personnel of the Col- © 
leg of Veterinary Medicine. 


lowa 

Iowa V.M.A. Appotnts New SECRETARY, 
Moves Orrices.—Dr. F. D. Wertman (ISU 
40), Carlisle, has been employed as secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Iowa Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association and editor of the Iowa Vet- 
erinarian. His appointment will become 
effective Jan. 1, 1961. The association’s office 
will be moved to Carlisle at that time. 

Dr. Wertman has been working as assist- 
ant secretary to the association during Oc- _ 
tober, November, and December to fa- 
miliarize himself with the duties of the 
office. 

eee 

Iowa V.M.A. Launcues Pusiic RELATIONS 
ProcraM.—Under the direction of the Iowa 
V.M.A. public relations committee, a public 
relations and advertising firna in Des Moines 
is handling a formal public relations pro- 
gram for the association. 

Information about the value of veterinary 
service, the importance e of calling in a vet- 
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erinarian for professional diagnosis and 
treatment of sick animals, the contributions 
of the veterinary medical profession to the 
welfare of the nation, and special animal 
health problems that arise is being directed 
to the public through the daily and weekly 
newspapers, press associations, and radio 
and television stations in the state. 

Some information that has already been 
disseminated to the public through these 
media was on rabies hazards, distemper in 
dogs, federal inspection of poultry, and the 
dangers of contracting leptospirosis when 
swimming in stagnant waters. 

Also, as part of the public relations pro- 
gram for the coming year, a representative 
from the public relations firm will staff a 
public relations booth at Iowa’s annual con- 
vention. From this booth he will assist news- 
paper, farm magazine, radio, and television 
newsmen covering the convention. The rep- 
resentative will also be available to discuss 
public relations problems with individual 
Iowa V.M.A. members and public relations 
chairmen of constituent groups. 


Kansas 


VETERINARY MEDICINE WEEK PROCLAIMED 
By GoverNor.—Kansas Governor George 
Docking proclaimed the week of Octcber 17 
to 22 Veterinary Medicine week in Kansas. 

In his proclamation, Governor Docking 
paid special tribute to the veterinary profes- 
sion “in recognition of its outstanding rec- 
ord, its devotion to duty, and its many daily 
tasks in protecting and safeguarding animal 
health.” 

The Governor also called attention to the 
fourth annual Veterinary Medicine Open 
House at Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, October 22. The event always is a 
highlight of Veterinary Medicine week in 
Kansas, and veterinary practitioners from 
all over the state are invited to attend. 


eee 

Kansas State University Conrers First 
Px.D. Decree IN VETERINARY PATHOLOGY.— 
Kansas State University will confer its first 
doctor of philosophy degree in veterinary 
pathology in January on Dr. Ganti A. Sastry, 
a native of India. 

Dr. Sastry, a professor of veterinary 
pathology at Andhra Veterinary College, 
Tirupati, was sponsored by the International 
Cooperation Administration to come to the 
United States for special advanced training. 


Als 


Dr. Ganti A. Sastry, recipient of KSU’s first Ph.D. 

degree in veterinary pathology, examines a dog 

with Dr. Embert H. Coles, KSU’s Department of 

Pathology, in his study of certain bacterial canine 
nephritides 


Although he will receive his degree in Jan- 
uary, Dr. Sastry has already joined his fam- 
ily in India. He has been away from his 
wife and four children for three years while 
studying in the United States. 

Under the Kansas State-ICA-India con- 
tract program, operating since 1956, 20 edu- 
cators and administrators of India’s colleges 
and universities are sent to Kansas State 
each year for advanced work. Although In- 
dian students normally are at Kansas State 
for only one calendar year, Dr. Sastry 
showed such promise in his work that he 
was permitted to continue his study toward 
a Ph.D. degree. He received his master’s 
degree a year ago. 

At Kansas State, Dr. Sastry studied cer- 
tain bacterial canine nephritides under Dr. 
E. H. Coles (KSU °45). This research was 
supported by a grant from the Mark L. 
Morris Foundation for Animal Health. 

Since 1954 Dr. Sastry has been associated 
with Andhra Veterinary College, one of the 
new institutions in India. The college has 
about 100 students, and its research facilities 
have been improved through equipment pro- 
vided through the ICA-India contract. 

Dr. Sastry hopes to continue research 
work he was performing in India before 
coming to the United States when he re- 
turns. He is also interested in working on 
such diseases as horn and eye cancer and 
unknown diseases afflicting Indian animals. 


Michigan 


Dr. Rospert F. WILLSON APPOINTED SECRE- 
TARY, Detroit Boarp or HeattH.—Dr. Rob- 
ert F. Willson (MSU ’36) has been appointed 
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secretary anc administrative assistant to the 
Detroit Board of Health. 

He began his employment with the De- 
partment 24 years ago as a veterinary meat 
inspector. Later he was promoted to senior 
veterinary inspector in charge of animal dis- 
ease control and assigned to the municipal 
dog pound. Dr. Willson left that position 
when he was promoted to assistant chief 
veterinarian. For the past 14 years, he has 
been director of the Bureau of Food Sanita- 
tion. 

Dr. Willson is the executive secretary of 
the Michigan V.M.A., past-president of the 
Michigan Public Health Association and the 
Southeastern Michigan V.M.A., and a char- 


Dr. Robert F. Willson 


ter member of the American Board of Vet- 
erinary Public Health. He holds member- 
ships in the AVMA., the American Public 
Health Association, the International Associ- 
ation of Milk and Food Sanitarians, and the 
Royal Society of Health. 

He is the author of approximately 15 pa- 
pers published in various professional jour- 
nals, and is chairman of the Michigan State 
Board of Veterinary Examiners. 


Missouri 


Stupent CHAPTER OFFICERS ELECTED.— 
New officers for the fall semester of 1960 of 
the Missouri Student Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Veterinary Medical Association are: 
John Rhoades, president-elect; Douglas Ho- 


back, vice-president; Creighton Cornell, 
secretary; Joe Wendling, treasurer. 
The group’s faculty advisor is Dr. George 
C. Shelton (TEX ’48). 


New York Namep Mooiriep CERTIFIED 
Bruce..Losis Free State.—Dr. C. F. Mingle, 
veterinarian in charge of Brucellosis Eradi- 
cation for the USDA, awarded New York 
state a certificate naming the state modified 
certified brucellosis free at the meeting of 
the New York State Veterinary Medical 
Society, September 16, in Syracuse. 

The New York brucellosis eradication 
program is directed by the Division of Ani- 
mal Industry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets. The state will now work 
toward its brucellosis-free certification. 

eee 

Pustic RELATIONS Source MATERIAL 
AVAILABLE TO New YorK VETERINARIANS.— 
When New York veterinarians are called 
upon to appear on radio or television or to 
speak before any lay groups in their com- 
munity, they can accept these invitations 
without worrying about the subject matter 
they will present. 

They know that the committee on public 
information of New York State V.M.S. has 
prepared radio scripts, slide talks, and 
speaker’s kits and gathered reprints, book- 
lets, and film catalogs to arm veterinarians 
with worthwhile material for such occasions. 

New York veterinarians have at their 
fingertips 52 livestock interviews, 12 small 
animal interviews, slide talks on mastitis, 
career opportunities and education, infertility 
in cattle, and the dog and the family, and 
speaker’s kits on veterinary medicine in our 
modern world, rabies, and veterinary feed 
relations. 

Reprints on ten different subjects and 
booklets on three more are available to them 
for distribution to the groups before which 
they speak. 

And to get all of this material, all the po- 
tential speaker has to do is write to the 
New York State Veterinary Medical Society 
offices. 


Nova Scctia 


Nova Scotia V.M.A. Appoints CoMMITTEE 
To Strupy INDISCRIMINATE Use or Drucs— 
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ANTIBIOTICS.—A committee to investigate the 
dangers of indiscriminate use of drugs and 
antibiotics was appointed by the Nova Scotia 
V.M.A. at their 48th annual meeting in 
Kentville last October. 

The association set up the committee to 
curb the growing problem of use of these 
products by nonqualified persons. The prob- 
lem has recently been intensified in the 
area by the sale of drugs and antibiotics to 
laymen by nonprofessional people. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Drs. 
A. Ross Mitton (ONT ’52), president, R. B. 
O’Brien (ONT ’30), vice-president; and K. 
W. Trenholm (ONT ’52), secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The purpose of the Animal Health Emer- 
gency Organization were outlined by the as- 
sociation’s guest speaker, Dr. H. E. Knapp 
(ONT ’40), Moncton, N.B., federal district 
veterinarian for Maritime Provinces. 

Other committees were named at the 
meeting to draft association bylaws and a 
policy manual. i 


Pennsylvania 


‘ 
Keystone V.M.A. Discusses 


Directory Listinc or “ANIMAL HospITAts.” 
—At the Keystone V.M.A. meeting October 
26, the association decided to refer the sub- 
ject of veterinary hospital listings in the 
classified section of the telephone directory 
under the heading “Animal Hospitals” to 
the Committee on Ethics of the Pennsyl- 
vania V.M.A. for further consideration. 

Also at the meeting, Dr. Robert Brodey 
(ONT ’51) of the School of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Pennsylvania fac- 
ulty, presented an illustrated talk entitled 
“Evaluation and Management of Trauma 
Cases,” and a film entitled “The Uses of 
Hemostop” was shown. 

The meeting was held in the student 
lounge at the School of Veterinary Medicine, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


VETERINARY SCHOOL IN QUEBEC APPOINTS 
CommiTTEE TO Stupy INDISCRIMINATE USE 
or Drucs.—The College of Veterinary Medi- 
cine of the Province of Quebec has ap- 
pointed a six-member committee to study 
indiscriminate use of drugs in the province. 


The committee will study specifically the 
sale of commercial feed with added anti- 
biotics, the addition of drugs to poultry feed, 
and the use of drugs on animals by non- 
professional persons. 

Upon completion of the study, the college 
plans to urge legislation in the province to 
prevent unqualified persons from dealing 
with drugs and antibiotics in matters of 
animal health. 

The college also hopes the study will 
show the people of the province that vet- 
erinarians are aware of their public health 
responsibilities and are doing their part to 
maintain sound health standards. 

Committee members are: Dr. Lucien 
Cournoyer, president of the college; Dr. J. 
D. Nadeau, college faculty member; Dr. 
Pierre Cayouette, veterinary laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture of Quebec, 
Dr. Paul H. Marois, head of the veterinary 
section of the Institute of Microbiology and 
Hygiene, University of Montreal; Dr. Ed- 


_ ouard Breton, vice-president of the college 
and practitioner at Warwick; and Dr. 
mond Breault, 


Ray- 


practitioner at Bedford. 


Viremnta V.M.A. SHows — ON Ra- 
BiEs.—An estimated 200,000 people visited the 
exhibit shown by the Virginia Veterinary 
Association at the Atlantic Rural Exposition 
September 22 to October 1 in Richmond. 

The exhibit showed the relationship of 
the wild animal to the pet in carrying rabies 


People and the pup stare at each other at the ex- 
hibit prepared by the Virginia V.M.A. and shown 
at the Atlantic Rural Exposition. The sign on the 
right reads “‘Be Careful . . . Never approach an 
animal—wild or domestic—acting abnormally. Re- 
member wild life usually runs from you. Symptoms 
of an infected animal vary from violence to dull- 
ness.’’ The exhibit had a rabies theme. 
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in some sections of Virginia. To give the 
exhibit animation and additional interest, a 
small pup was placed in the center front 
section. A squirrel, a coon, and a skunk 
were shown on the inside of the exhibit. 


WMulitary 


Nuclear Veterinary Course 
at Walter Reed 


Ten Army and Air Force veterinarians 
have recently completed a two-month post- 
graduate course in “Examination for Radio- 
active Contamination of Foods” at Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research. 

The course was planned to train veteri- 
nary officers in detection of radiation in 
foods and in basic techniques for the use 
of radioactive isotopes in diagnosis and re- 
search. Background information was pre- 
sented in the fields of mathematics, nuclear 
physics, tracer chemistry, radiation biology, 
and radiologic safety and instrumentation. 

Fifty experts from the Armed Forces, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and Office 
of Civil Defense Mobilization taught the 
course. 

The student veterinarians were: First Lt. 
Ralph L. Cheney, First Lt. Walter A. 
Christensen, Capt. Edgar H. Eckermann, 
First Lt. Ross A. Kuttler, First Lt. LeRoy 
F. Erickson, Lt. Col. Roy E. Kyner, First 
Lt. Phillip A. Linerode, Capt. Stewart J. 
McConnell, First Lt. Elmer R. Reich, and 
Major James B. ‘Young. 


State Board £xaminations 


ifn 


ARIZONA—Jan. 18-19, 1961, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son, Ariz. Dr. William E. Snodgrass, Secretary, Route 
2, Box 373, Glendale, Ariz. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Jan. 26-27, 1961. Carolina Hotel, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Dr. James I. Cornwell, secre- 
tary, P.O. Box 9038, Asheville, N.C. 


TEXAS—Jan. 28-29, 1961, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Applications must be received 30 days before examina- 


Dec. 1, 1960 


cue 


tion. Dr. T. D. Weaver, Executive Secretary, 207 Capital 
National Bank Building, Austin 16, Texas. 


Deaths 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


Daniel E. Baughman (CVC ’92) 93, Fo t 
Dodge, Iowa, died July 8, 1960. 
Dr. Baughman was one of the founders of 


i oe Fort Dodge Laboratories and had served 
as president of the Iowa V.M.A. in 1908. 


Irvin E. Blosser (KVC ’09), 74, of Mar- 
shall, Mo., died Nov. 18, 1959. He had been 
in failing health for the past two years. 

After graduation from KVC, Dr. Blosser 
had been associated with Dr. William B. 
Welch (KVC ’08) in a general practice for 
three years. In 1912, he moved to Malta 
Bend, Kan., to operate the family farm and 
conduct a practice. He remained there until 
the time of his death. He was a member of 
the Missouri and the Central Missouri 
V.M.A.’s. 


Peter F. Burnette (AUB 40), 49, Miami, 
Fla., died Sept. 26, 1960. 

Dr. Burnette had moved to Miami from 
Tampa 12 years ago. 


William M. Burson (CIN ’07), 86, Athens, 
Ga., died in September, 1960. 

Dr. Burson had maintained a general prac- 
tice in Athens and taught several courses 
in veterinary medicine at the agricultural 
school there. He was one of the pioneers in 
in the field of animal husbandry in Georgia. 


John H. Castor (UP ’14), 67, Corry, Pa., 
died Sept. 1, 1960, after having undergone an 
emergency appendectomy a few days before. 

Dr. Castor was chairman of the board of 
the Sterling Milk Co., Erie, Pa., which he 
had founded in 1931. He had conducted a 
general veterinary practice for only five or 
six years immediately following his gradu- 
ation from veterinary college. He then be- 
came interested in other fields of work. 
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ersity veterinary library, and contribu- 


Delaware 


Women’s Auxitiary Apopts COMMUNITY 
Prosect.—Participation in community activi- 
ties by veterinarians has been incorporated 
into the AVMA Principles of Veterinary 
Medical Ethics and urged not only on the 
national level, but on state and local levels 
as well. The Women’s Auxiliary to the AV- 
MA in Delaware has followed through on the 
idea by deciding to help with a community 
project themselves, knowing that their ac- 
tivities reflect upon their veterinarian-hus- 
bands. 

At their last meeting the women heard a 
representative of the Salvation Army ex- 
plain the work of that group and what the 
auxiliary can do to help. 

_ The women agreed to make gifts and pre- 

_pare Christmas baskets for the Salvation 

Army as an auxiliary project. Individual 
auxiliary members volunteered to dress 
dolls for Christmas. 


Hopsart Hare, publicity 


Iinois 


NorTHERN ILLINOIS AUXILIARY MEETs.—At 
their fall meeting September 28, the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Northern Illinois 
Veterinary Medical Association voted to 
contribute to the AVMA Student Loan Fund 
and the AVMA Research Fund. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: Mrs. 
C. H. Larson, Shabbona, president; Mrs. 
M. W. Moore, Belvidere, president-elect; 

' Mrs. H. S. Fike, McHenry, secretary-treas- 
urer-elect; and Mrs. Marlin Kleckner, Pearl 
City, executive board member-elect. 

Mrs. E. G. Hannan, Maple Park, presented 
a report on the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
AVMA meeting in Denver last August. _ 


Washington 


Auxiiary Meets.—The budget adopted 
at the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Washington State 
V.M.A. provided for the allocation of funds 
for books for the Washington State Uni- 


tions to the Washington State University 
veterinary student loan fund, the AVMA 
Research Fund, and the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the AVMA student loan fund. 

The meeting was held at the Olympic 
Hotel in Seattle, August 29-30. 

Life memberships in the association were 
granted to Mrs. E. E. Wegner, Seattle, and 
Mrs. Peter MacIntosh, Yakima. 

New officers elected are: Mrs. T. J. Guil- 
foil, Seattle, president; Mrs. John Gorham, 
Pullman, president-elect; Mrs. William Tav- 
ener, Cheney, secretary; and Mrs. Thomas 
Pelley, Opportunity, treasurer. 
S/Mrs. P. S. Editor 


wien 
West Virginia 


Women’s AuxILiary ELects NEw OFFICERS. 
—New officers elected at the meeting of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the West Virginia 
V.M.A. at their meeting September 26 are: 
Mrs. Thomas P. From, Petersburg, presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. H. Frilen, Beckley, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. John Spanabel, Fairmont, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Leo J. Meyer, Martinsburg, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Harry J. Fallon, Huntington, 
public relations media chairman; and Mrs. 
V. H. Miller, Charleston, historian. Mrs. 
Thomas P. From and Mrs. Leo J. Meyer 
were also elected delegates to the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the AVMA meeting in Detroit, 
1961. 

Projects of the auxiliary for the coming 
year will be working with the West Virginia 
V.M.A. to attain the goal of $287.30 for the 
AVMA Research Trust Fund, contributing 
to the AVMA Student Loan Fund, and plac- 
ing the pamphlet “Veterinary Medicine as 
a Career” in all high schools of the state. 


NORTHEASTERN WISCONSIN one AUXIL- 
rary Contrisutes $25 to Srupent LOAN 


annual meeting of the Northeastern Wiscon- 
sin V.M.A., the auxiliary voted to contribute 
$25 to the Student Loan Fund. 

Auxiliary officers elected to serve for the 
coming year are: Mrs. Burke Robinette, 
Coleman, president; Mrs. Elvin Prather, 
Manawa, vice-president; Mrs. Robert Birr, 
Pulaski, treasurer; and Mrs. William Mad- 
son, Appleton, secretary. 


| meting in conjunction with the 23rd 
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ANTIHISTAMINIC 
DECONGESTANT 
ANTISPASMODIC 


Benylin Expectorant is a combination of approved medical 
agents which assist in liquefying and removing mucous secre- 


tions from the respiratory tract. 


USEFUL IN ALL COUGHS AND OTHER ee 
SYMPTOMS OF CONGESTION ASSOCIATED 
SPIRATORY 
Benylin Expectorant is available in 
16-ounce and 1-gallon bottles. 


Not recommenced for use in animals 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, LTD. 
MONTREAL 9, QUEBEC 


brand of nifuraldezone 
brand of nifuralde- 
zone, (5-nitro-2-fur- 
aldehyde semioxam- 
azone), another outstanding therapeutic agent of the 
nitrofuran group, is one of the active ingredients of 
ENTEFUR Boluses Veterinary, Small. 

FURAMAZONE is bactericidal to gram-positive and 
gram-negative organisms, and is part: ularly effec- 
tive against bacteria associated with calf scours, 
including virulent E. coli. 

Osborne! found that in “. .. a sizable number of 


cases of naturally occurring white scours [calves] 
the in vitro efficacy of FURAMAZONE has been con- 
firmed in vivo.” 

Henry and Blackburn? report that in a controlled 
clinical study of calf scours treated with FURAMA- 
ZONE, “of the 63 treated calves only three died, while 
21 of the 24 untreated controls succumbed.” 


The safety of FURAMAZONE has been well estab- 
lished in extensive toxicological studies. It is nontoxic 
even when given for prolonged periods of time in 
doses well above therapeutic levels. 

References: 1. Osborne, J. C.: New Horizons in Chemotherapy: 
Proceedings of The First Regional Conference on the Nitro- 


furans in Veterinary Medicine, June 5, 1958. 2. Henry, R. T., 
and Blackburn, E. G.: Vet. Med. 52:122 (Mar.) 1957. 
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History.—A male cat, 14% years old, a tense, non- 
sensitive swelling on the medioposterior aspect of the left hindlimb, extending 
from the pubis to the hock. A small scab was present on the lateral surface of the 
hock and, when it was removed, 4 oz. of serosanguineous fluid was expelled. Drain- 
ing the fluid did not reduce the swelling and a medial radiograph war taken of the 
leg (fig. 1). 


Eee: Make your diagnosis from the pictures below — then turn the page )} ° > a 
Fig. 1——Radiograph, medial recumbent view of the left hindleg 
e 


oa Here Is the Diagnosis 
(Continued from preceding page) 


Diagnosis.—Femoral hernia. On the ra- Comment.—The hernial sac with intes- 
diograph, protrusion of the small intestine tine enclosed extended from the femoral 
could be identified as extending from the ring to the hock. The hernial sac was 
ring of the femoral canal to the hock. formed as the weight of the intestine sepa- 

: rated the skin and the fascia on the medial 
and posterior side of the leg down to the 
hock. The strangulated loop of intestine 
was returned to the abdominal cavity 
by means of laparotomy, and the femoral 
canal was sutured. The cat recovered satis- 
factorily, but it was necessary to drain 
the hernial sac at the hock several times 
before healing in the leg was complete. 

Femoral hernias are rarely reported in 
animals. The femoral canal starts in the 
ventral posterior abdominal cavity; it lies 
between the belly of the sartorius muscle 
cranially, the pectineus and adductor mus- 
cles caudally, the iliopsoas and vastus 
medialis muscles laterally, and the femoral 
fascia and skin medially. The canal nor- 
mally contains, among other structures, the 
femoral artery and vein which are sur- 
rounded by adipose and connective tissues. 


This case was presented by Emilio Estrada, 
D.V.M., West Haven, Conn., and was prepared with 
the assistance of Wayne H. Riser, D.V.M.. MLS., 
Kensington, Md. 


Fig. 2—Radiograph, bent view of the 

left hindleg of a cat. The mite intestine (arrows) Our readers are invited to submit histories, radio- 

can be seen extending from the femoral canal to ¢"aplis and diagnoses of interesting cases which are 
the hock. suitable for publication. 


Qu iz for Qu idn uncs 


vets 


1. How may electrolyte deficits due to diarrhea and anorexia 
be repaired? Page 642. 


2. What advantages does indirect ophthalmoscopy offer in 
veterinary medicine? Page 648. 


3. Can horses be immunized against botulism? Page 653. 


4. How effective is cyanacethydrazide in the treatment of swine ce 2 
lungworms? Page 656. ; 


5. What new compound has been found effective in treatment — 
of urinary calculi in feedlot cattle? Page 667. 
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BOLUS VETERINARY, S 


FURAMAZONE (1Gm.)—for specific antibacterial activity 
against gram-negative and gram-positive enteric bacteria 
BISMUTH SUBSALICYLATE (0.26 Gm.)—for astrin- 


gent, antidiarrheal activity, and as a protective to the lining 
of the gastrointestinal tract 


TO PROVIDE 


“UNIFORMLY EXCELLENT RESULTS...” 
Bull, W. S.: N. Am. Vet. 38:3 (Jan.) 1957. 


Dosage: 1 bolus perorally, twice daily, for 2 or 3 days. ™ 
Supplied: Boluses of 3.3 Gm. each, in boxes of 24 and 500. 

EATON LABORATORIES 

Division of The Norwich Pharmacal Company 

NORWICH, NEW YORK 


Broad spectrum—effective against a wide range 
of organisms involved in respiratory diseases re 
and associated secondary bacterial epee 


Convenient—a concentrated, ready-to-use 
solution that can be administered 
intravenously, intramuscularly or __ 
subcutaneously 


Rapidly absorbed from injection site 


“Highly stable—can be carried in bag or car 
without danger of freezing... 


4 
4 an 
or treating respiratory diseases | 
— 


Liquamycin Injectable is a recom- 
mended addition to your drug inven- 
tory during the fall and winter 
months when the greatest incidence 
of respiratory diseases occur. 


Wide range of antimicrobial ac- 
tivity is an advantage when treating 
the mixed bacterial infections* com- 
monly encountered in respiratory 
cases under field conditions. 


This preconstituted, ready-to-use 
solution form is rapidly absorbed 
from the injection site. Following the 
administration of 2 mg. per pound 
of body weight in cattle, the antibi- 
otic blood serum level can be de- 
tected for at least 36 hours. 


Economical. Costs no more to use 
than many products that are not as 
effective or convenient to use. 


And this new, all-liquid form of- 
fers many conveniences of use. 
e versatile—Liquamycin could be 
the only antibiotic in your bag. Yet 


you could enjoy the convenience of 
selecting the injection route that best 
serves your treatment purposes— 
intravenous, intramuscular or sub- 
cutaneous. 


e no special 

handling 

problems— 

Liquamycin 

Injectable 

needs no re- 

frigeration 

+. No pro- 

tection from 

freezing 

even at ex- 

tremely low 

temperatures. And its highly stable 
form assures a long storage life. 


tead to use—n 


Liquamycin Injecta- 
ble is available in 
500-cc. bottles con- 
taining 25 grams of 

oxytetr: ine ac- 

tivity and in 50-cc. 

dispensing vials con- 

taining 2.5 grams 
oxytetracycline ac- 

tivity. 

to oxytetracycline-susceptible organisms 


Sold only to veterinarians 


LIQUAMYCIN” 
INJECTABLE 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE HCI 


Department of 
Veterinary Medicine 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Science the world’s 
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The preoperative use of Hemostop facilitates any surgical procedure 
where bleeding is a problem. Hemostop—for prompt, safe control of 
bleeding in— 

spaying dental extractions 
castrating ear trimming 

mastectomy ; excising neoplasms 

eye surgery tonsillectomy 

removal of anal glands a a fractures, internal bleeding 
—as well as other conditions where the integrity of the vascular bed is 
impaired. 


In recommended dosage there are no contraindications.§ 
For intramuscular injection. Each 5 cc. vial contains 
adrenochrome isonicotinic acid hydrazone, 25 mg., 
present as sodium 3 hydroxy 2 naphthoate complex. 4 
Diluent: water USP, 5 cc., benzyl alcohol, 2% W/V. 
RECOMMENDED DOSAGE: Small animals, 0.25 cc. to 1 ce. 

Foals, 2. cc.; Horses,5cc. 


Restricted to sale by or on the order of a licensed veterinarian. “if 


THE S.E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division Me 
Bristo!, Tennessee « New York « San Francisco « Kansas City 
Pat. 2.728.722 
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1863 The First 100 Years 196 


J. F. Smithcors, D.V.M., Ph.D. 


History of the AVMA 


At the meeting in 1899, held at the Academy 
of Medicine in New York City, President A. W. 
veterinarian 


18 observed: “. . .. the 
99 brotherhood with the practition- 


close 
er in human medicine and both professions by 
can do much to ad- 


Clement 


may claim a 


working harmoniously 
vance the public health ....” 

That Dr. perhaps 
broader scope of the newly-renamed Associ- 
ation than was intended is suggested by his 
concept of it “embracing in its field the United 
States, Canada and Mexico, even more, 
the whole Pan-American Continent.” While 
there is considerable latitude in the connota- 
tion of “American,” it is evident: that this 
broad concept of the inter-relationship of the 
professions of the Western Hemi- 


Clement envisioned a 


nay, 


veterinary 
sphere did not become a reality until the estab- 
lishment of the Pan American Congress of 
Veterinary Medicine in 1951. De facto recogni- 
tion of Canada as a full partner, however, was 
long overdue. The following year six Canadi- 
ans joined the AVMA, more than doubling the 
Canadian membership, and Fred Torrance of 
Winnipeg was elected vice-president of the As- 
sociation. Of the 48 new members in 1900, 18 
were from the Ontario and McGill schools. 

In delivering “A Plea for the More General 
Use of Anesthesia in Veterinary Surgery,” J. P. 
Turner charges: “. . . we see some veterinary 
still the the 
ancients ... and the feeling still exists, largely 
among the laity, that we are a hard-hearted pro- 
fession.”” In a more optimistic note on “The 
Veterinarian of the Future,” N. S. Mayo asks: 
“. . . who is there to-day who dare pronounce 
upon the progress in veterinary science that the 
next 50 years wili bring forth?” Dr. Mayo, who 
lived to see the next 50 years and more (died 
in 1958), states his credo: “I believe that the 
veterinarian of the future must choose his pro- 
fession from high and noble motives, not for 
the financial interest but 
shall love to alleviate the suffering and assuage 
the pain of these who cannot speak. I believe 


surgeons pursuing methods of 


alone because he 


that the secret of success of the veterinarian of 


will lie in the education he must 
have . .. the education of the veterinarian of 
the future should be broad, liberal and scien- 
tific.” 

The clinical program, held at the American 
Horse Exchange, included a repeat of the vag- 


inal ovarictomy by W. L. Williams, who had 


the future 


year, median neurectomy by C. E. Clayton of 
the New York American Veterinary College, 
resection of the lateral cartilage for quittor by 
G. H. Berns, and spaying of a pregnant bitch 
by W. L. Williams. 

Leonard Pearson was elected president of the 
Association ; Stewart and W. H. Lowe 
were re-elected secretary and treasurer, respect- 


Sesco 


ively. 
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LEONARD PEARSON was born in 
ville, Ind., Aug. 17, 1868. He was graduated 
with a B.S. in agriculture from Cornell in 
1888, and received his V.M.D. from the Uni- 
versity of 1890, following 
which he studied in Germany for a year. On 


Evans- 


Pennsylvania in 


his return he rejoined the university staff, be- 
coming professor of veterinary medicine in 
1894 1897. In 19086 he was 
e-:arded an honorary Doctor of Medicine de- 
gree. In 1892 he conducted the first tuberculin 
test in America, and in 1895 introduced the 
“Pennsylvania plan” of voluntary testing which 
gained acceptance where compulsory plans had 
failed. In 1908 he diagnosed Johne’s disease 
for the first time in America. 

Dr. Pearson served as president of the Penn- 
sylvania V.M.A., and as secretary (1894-95) 
and president (1899-1900) of the AVMA. He 
several important 
tuberculosis, and was named state veterinarian 
(Pa.) in 1895. He died on Sept. 20, 1909, at 
the age of 41. 


and dean in 


served on congresses on 


Dr. Leonard Pearson, AVMA President from 
1899 to 1900. 
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for small animals 


ARLIVITE 


parenteral amino acids, glucose, B vitamins 


e Replaces lost fluid volume in de- e Combats debilitating effects of diar- 

hydrated animals rhea, distemper, dystocia, enteritis, 
mastitis, parasitism 

e Corrects hypoglycemia, provides 

energy, prevents diversion of proteinfor @ Provides immediately availableamino 

caloric needs acids for rapid repair of depleted tissue | 


e Replenishes body stores of Bvitamins, @ Corrects suboptimal performance due 
restores appetite to low serum protein levels 


a) 


Indicated as part of the of disease, before and after 
surgery, and whenever the state of nutrition appears poor. he eee: 4, 
Available in individual 250 cc. bottles as a desiccated powder BA RVAFIN iy 

to be reconstituted with sterile water, normal saline, additional lied gui 


glucose or fructose solution, 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT + R PH ACEUTICAL COMPANY 


©1960, A.P. KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


ARMOUR 


‘MALNUTRITION ? 
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A DISASTROUS 


“LEPTO BREAK” 


-povac 


Leptospira pomona bacterin ARMOUR 


Protects against deaths, abortions, milk and 
meat production losses, due to leptospirosis 


e stimulates active immunity e controls spread of leptospirosis — 
1S a killed pure whole culture.....no danger of infecting Nee pi 
= healthy animals.....each serial lot subjected to rigid 


quality control tests for safety, potency and purity 


Injected subcutaneously in 5 cc. doses—with booster dose of 5 cc. recommended at | 
6-month intervals. : 


Available in 25 cc. (5 dose), 50 cc. (10 dose), and 100 cc. (20 dose) vials. 
Sold only to licensed veterinarians. 


— 
ARMOUR VETERINARY LABORATORIES KANKAKEE, ILLINOIS 


Dr. D. C. Appointed 
Director 
D. C. Maplesden (ONT ’50) was ap- 
Bers. veterinary director of Stevenson, 
Turner and Boyce Limited. 


€ 


Vangard® 45 is a powerful, but safe 
fungicide, formulated specifically br. D. C. Maplesden 
attack the micro-organisms that cause 
a Ok _ ringworm. Furnished in wettable pow- After receiving his veterinary degree, Dr. 
+a der form, it readily forms a water Maplesden practised for three years in On- 
oe “ suspension, and is easily and quickly tario and in Texas. In 1953 he returned to 
sea : applied. The active ingredient in the Ontario Veterinary College to organize 
Vangard® 45 is N-trichloromethy!- the farm service and teach in the Depart- 
rote _ mercapto-4-cyclohexene-1, 2-dicarbox- ment of Medicine and Surgery. He obtained 
7 takin his masters degree from Ontario Agricul- 
tural College and his Ph.D. in nutrition at 
EFFECTIVE ON CATTLE, Cornell University. 
HORSES, SWINE, DOGS 


AND CATS 


Available from your Professional ; dis 
Veterinary Distributor California Cows Are World’s Second :. feet! 
Mail coupon for Technical Literature Highest Producers met SOT 
on Vangard® 45 Production per cow on a world-wide inte 
a for the top 14 countries ranged from a high 
RT. VANDERBILT CO., of 9,079 lb. per cow in the Netherlands in 
1959 to an average of 4,454 lb. per cow in 
France. The United States ranked sixth with 
Gentlemen, send P-18) an average of 6,438 lb. per cow. California's 
ata Sheets #49 and 6 production average per cow in 1959—8,950 
Name lb.—was a close second to high-producing 
Netherlands’ cows and was well ahead of 
second-place Denmark’s and _ third-place 
Belgium’s.—Calif. Farmer, 123, (Aug. 20, 
1960): 134. 
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= TRASOLYTE 


Scours, Fever, Post-Operative Care, Loss of Appetite 


Proper fluid balance is essential to the restoration of good 
health after sickness. Trasolyte promotes rapid nutritional 
recovery following scours, losses of body fluids, septicemia, — 
and general loss of appetite. 


Trasolyte, an easy to use soluble powder, makes a multiple 
electrolyte solution which provides nutritionally significant 
amounts of body electrolytes and iron, copper, manganese, 
zinc, cobalt and iodine. The sodium arsanilate in Trasolyte 
aids in the stimulation of appetite and heins protect against 
enteric infections. 


It replaces slow, costly intravenous injections and permits 
rapid, mass treatment to large animals and poultry through 
addition to drinking water. 


Beit Maboratories, 


Ags producers ot biologicals and pharmaceuticals 
for the graduate Veterinarian exclusively 
EAST ST. LOUIS. ILL. and convenient depots 


Tel. UPton 4-3333 
Co-Owner and Operator of 
AFFILIATED LABORATORIES INC. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN A MORE 
EFFECTIVE TREATMENT FOR 


OCULAR INFECTIONS? 


lf you have not yet tried the Alcon 
sterile ophthalmic solution ISOPTO® 
P-N-P, we are confident you will find 


it a valuable treatment. 


ISOPTO® P-N-P is very effective in 
corneal ulcers, allergic, bacterial and 
traumatic conjunctivitis, and other ex- 


ternal bacterial infections of the eye. 


ISOPTO® P-N-P combines the potent anti- 
biotics polymyxin B sulfate and neomycin 
sulfate, and the anti-inflammatory action of 
phenylephrine, with a 0.5% methylcellulose 
vehicle, which keeps medication in contact 
with the eye 6 to 8 times longer than a sim- 


ple aqueous solution. 


Drop-Tainer® plastic packaging, 


To obtain a supply of ISOPTO® P-N-P, 


contact your Veterinary wholesale 


supplier, or write — 


Alcon) 


ALCON LABORATORIES, INC. 


Veterinary Division, 


P. O. Box 1959, Fort Worth 1, Texas. veel ; 


Trend to Fewer Farms Continues 


USDA economists anticipate a continued 
trend toward fewer and larger farms. They 
predict a percentage reduction in the num- 
ber of commercial farms between 1954 and 
1975 at about the same rate as occurred be- 
tween 1935 and 1954—28 per cent. 

These economists also see the average 
acreage per farm increasing more than one- 
half during the same years. 

They believe that 1975 needs for farm 
products can be met with no more acres of 
cropland equivalent nor of total land in 
farms than have been used in the last few 
years.—USDA, (July, 1960): 3. 


Strongyloides Dermatosis Re- 
ported in a Dog 


A condition resembling allergic derma- 
tosis in a Beagle was found to be caused 
by nematode larvae of Rhabditis strongy- 
loides. The parasite was isolated from skin 
scrapings. 

Lesions were manifested as numerous 
erythematous wheals on the glabrous part 
of the abdomen and inguinal regions. No 
well-defined pustules or papules were pres- 
ent. The extremities of all 4 limbs were 
reddened and wet as a result of the dog’s 
biting at these areas. 

Maintained in a clean, dry environment, 
the dog’s condition did not improve. After 
two weeks, a preparation containing gen- 
tian violet and trypan blue was applied 
topically for 2 days. It seemed to have 
little value. At the beginning of the 
fourth week, a 50 per cent solution of 
ronnel (Trolene) in propylene glycol was 
applied topically for 3 days. The propy- 
lene glycol acted as a severe astringent 
and resulted in the skin’s becoming dehy- 
druted and thin and leathery in texture. 
An emollient was applied to improve skin 
texture. At the end of the week, numer- 
ous skin scrapings yielded only 2 dead 
larvae. The dog’s subsequent recovery was 
uncomplicated. 

Use of straw as bedding material was 
considered a factor in this case because 
it is believed that the straw may harbor 
the nematodes. Warmth of the dog’s body 
and the presence of moisture caused the 
parasites to become viable and enter 
abraded skin.—Canad. Vet. J. (March, 
1960): 111. 
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News from Merck... 


SULFABROM SOLUTION 6.25%... joins 
SULFABROM BOLUSES to supply your 
total sulfa needs on an exclusive basis 


NEW SULFABROM SOLUTION 6.25% AND SULFABROM BOLUSES ARE 
THE ONLY SULFAS AVAILABLE EXCLUSIVELY TO VETERINARIANS 


PROLONGED ACTION: Ordinary sulfonamides, includ- 
ing sulfathiazole and sulfamethazine, peak during the 
first 24 hours after treatment, but then soon fall below the 
necessary or effective 5 mg./100 cc. level. Not so with 
SULFABROM SOLUTION or SULFABROM BOLUSES. They can 
establish and maintain therapeutic blood and plasma 
levels for as long as 48 hours in cattle. 


DOSAGE AND ECONOMY: Recommended treatment 
levels with new SULFABROM SOLUTION are 25-50 cc. per 
100 Ib. of body weight when injected intravenously and 
50 ec. per 100 Ib. of body weight when injected intraperi- 
toneally. Cost of treatment per animal is remarkably low 
~only about 50¢ to $1. 


RESULTS: The following remarks are abstracted from 
actual clinical investigation reports on the use of SULFA- 
BROM SOLUTION on file at the Merck Animal Science Re- 
search Department. (1) “Symptoms: Recently shipped-in 
cow. Temperature 106°. Labored breathing. Rales au- 
dible over chest area. Diagnosis: Pneumonia (shipping 
fever complex). Treatment: 700 cc. SULFABROM SOLUTION 
in one dose daily for two days. Sixty grams of SULFABROM 
BOLUSEs given at time of I. V. injection. Results: Tem- 
perature returned to normal in 24 hours”’. (2) “Symptoms: 
Dystocia with removal by forced extraction of putrefied 


fetus. Temperature 104°. Rapid pulse and breathing. 
Anorexia. Diagnosis: Metritis. Treatment: Two doses 
SULFABROM SOLUTION 700 cc. each. Results: Temperature 
101.6° in 24 hours. Appetite returning”’. (3) “Symptoms: 
Foul hoof—limited to ‘between the toes’ variety with 
swelling. Diagnosis: Foot rot. Treatment: 700 cc. SULFA- 
BROM SOLUTION. Results: Eight of 11 animals walked nor- 
mally in 48 hours with swelling reduced to normal or near 
normal. Three animals required second treatment and 
returned to normal in 48 hours”’. 


These quoted reports are typical of those being received 
from clinical investigators and veterinarians. We believe 
they demonstrate that the only sulfas available to you 
exclusively—new SULFABROM SOLUTION and SULFABROM 
BOLUSES—are also the most effective you can use. 


Merck Chemical Division, Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


SOLUTION 6.25% ® 


SULFABROM 
BOLUSES 
«cy 


(Sodium Sulfabromomethazine) 
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y PROFESSIONAL PRINTING CO., 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y. 


Frank Jacobs Named President 
of Jen-Sal Laboratories 


Frank T. Jacobs, former vice-president of 
the Wm. S. Merrell Co. of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
pharmaceutical drug subsidiary of Richard- 
son-Merrell Inc., has been selected presi- 
dent and general manager of Jensen-Sals- 
bery Laboratories, Inc., of Kansas City, 
veterinary drug subsidiary of the company. 
Richardson-Merrell was formerly the Vick 
Chemical Company. 

Mr. Jacobs joined Merrell in 1934, was 
vice-president in charge of marketing and, 
more recently, vice-president in charge of 
new business development. Dr. Vladimir 
Dvorkovitz, former president of Jensen- 
Salsbery, is now a special assistant to H. 
R. Marschalk, executive vice-president of 
Richardson-Merrell. 


“My Ankles are Weak!” 


—UPI Photo 
Miss Fluff Puff, a 2-year-old Toy Poodle, tries out 
her ice skates with encouragement from her mis- 
tress, Mrs. Kit Cline Outland, a former world and 
Olympic speedskating champion. 
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APPLICATIONS 


Applicants Not Members of Constituent 
Associations 


In accordance with paragraph (c) of Section 1, Article 
I, of the Bylaws, the names of applicants who are not 
members of constituent associations shall be published in 
the JOURNAL. Written comments received by the Execu- 
tive Secretary from any active member regarding the ap- 
plication as published, will be furnished to the Judicial 
Council for its consideration prior to acceptance of the 
application. 


VERGATI, FRANCESCO 


Viale Trieste 61 

Viterbo, Italy 

D.V.M., Ontario Veterinary College, 1959. 
Vouchers: James A. Henderson and James Archibald. 


The Whisky Congeners 


In order to compare the toxic effects of 
whisky and vodka congeners, respectively, 
an organoleptic and clinical study was con- 
ducted on a group consisting of 68 abstainers 
or moderate social drinkers. The compari- 
sons were made with 2 oz. each of whisky 
and vodka. The congeneric content of these 
beverages was obtained by distilling off the 
ethyl alcohol. 

The tests showed that the essential dif- 
ferences between vodka and whisky are due 
to their congeneric content and that the 
congeners in alcoholic beverages are the 
real culprits in producing hangovers and 
other undesirable reactions. 

The congeners of whisky contributed to 
an extension or amplification of the effect 
of alcohol. They also caused a large num- 
ber of adverse aftereffects, including bad 
taste sensations, gastric irritation, and re- 
sulting vasomotor responses. After consum- 
ing the same amount of alcohol in the form 
of vodka, these results were minimal. 


In vodka drinkers, only 2 per cent were 
observed to have headaches; in whisky 
drinkers, hangover headaches, bad breath, 
and fatigue were observed in 27 per cent. 


When alcchol is indicated for therapeutic 
purposes, the virtual tastelessness of vodka, 
its acceptability to nonalcoholics, and ab- 
sence of the toxic whisky congeners present 
obvious See. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 2, (Sept., 1960): 453. 
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KASCO DOG FOOD is the 
STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


PROTEIN. — -—- — — — Dogs require a minimum of 18% 


protein — Kasco supplies 25%! This 
is more than enough protein for 
any stage of vour dog's life cycle. 


Fat adds flavor, helps give shiny, 
glossy coat; reduces infections. 
Kasco has 9% animal fat, more 
than enough to meet all dog needs. 


Vitamins A, (with improved stability) 
D and E, along with riboflavin, thia- 
mine, niacin, vitamin B;2 are in bal- 
anced amounts in Kasco Meal. 


MINERALS_ — — — — These minerals are supplied or fur- 


nished by meat and bone meal, 
iodized salt, dried skimmed milk, 
fish meal, brewers’ dried yeast, and 
other Kasco ingredients. 


DIGESTIBILITY _ — Ingredients in Kasco are selected 


for high digestibility — that’s why 
balanced Kasco is so easily di- 
gested. That's why Kasco-fed dogs 
gd have plenty of pep and condition 
on surprisingly small food intake. CONCENTRATED 
why stool condition on Kasco- ECONOMICAL 
fed dogs is excellent. Gage 


NET WT. 50 LBS. MEAL 


v4 
= 


Kasco Meal is complete. The ingre 
dients will help keep dogs thriving 
without adding “extras”. You'll find 
Kasco is concentrated so a little 
goes a long, long way. This means 
economy. You save dog food dol- 
lars with Kasco. 


VITAMINS 
; 
COST 
Make com arisons—then ou, too, will bu KASCO BY 
BEST FOODS DIVISION, of Corn Products Company, N. Y. 
: : 
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Injectabie— 


Ethy! 
Succinate for injectio" 
Containing Erythromye" 
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INJECTABLE 


VETERINARY 


for large animals...for small animals...for poultry __ 


Erythrocin Injectable Veterinary is a safe, Bactericidal against some 

fast-acting antibiotic with a wide range of Common Invaders 

indications in both large and small animals. Erythrocin is classified as bactericidal, 
Fast Blood Levels against certain coccal organisms. This means 
Erythrocin Injectable administered at ther- prompt clinical results for your patients. 
apeutic dosage will provide peak blood levels ; 
in one to two hours, with effective concentra- 


tion remainingin thesystem for several hours. Practice 
Some typical large and small animal condi- _ 


Many indications in Veterinar 


Effective against ‘‘Resistant’’ Strains 
Studies have shown Erythrocin Injectable 
effective against staph, strep, and pneumo- 
cocci—including some strains which have be- 
come resistant to the action of other antibiotics. 


fully used, include: pneumonia, upper respir- __ G3 
atory infections, “shipping fever”, mastitis, 
metritis, ‘foot rot’’, wound infections, pleu- 
risy, ‘lamb dysentery’’, secondary infections 
Safe (as in canine distemper), and as an aid in the 
Erythrocin has an unparalleled record of safe- management of leptospirosis in sows at far- 

ty in use in human medicine. Clinical trialson rowing and of some “scours” in young pigs. _ 
over 1900 large and small animals indicate ea 
that Erythrocin Injectable Veterinary also Available in two Sizes oe 
has a high order of safety. In addition, there Erythrocin Injectable Veterinary (List No. — ; 
are seldom complications with Erythrocin 8589) comes in 250 and 100 ml. bottles. I ey 
therapy and little |-kelihood of resistance de- is stable at normal room temperature and a 
veloping during, or as a result of, treatment. retains its potency indefinitely. oar, 
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Erythrocin—Erythromycin, Abbott 
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Meetings 


ae a idles of coming meetings must be received 30 days 
before date of publication. 


Association. Regional Meetings. 
Dr. Frank R. Booth, 3920 E. Jackson Blvd., Elkhart, 
Ind., executive secretary. 


Region 1. Roosevelt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 15, 1961. 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., Feb. 8-10, 1961. 
Buffalo Academy of Veterinary Medicine, Buffalo, N.Y., 
March 16, 1961. 


Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., Feb. 
Miami, Fla., Feb., 1961. 


Region 2. 11-13, 


1961. Miami Regional, 


Region 4. Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Okla., 
Jan. 22, 1961. Texas V.M.A. Meeting, Houston, Texas, 
Jan. 30, 1961. Colorado State University, Fort Collins, 
Col., Feb. 19, 1961. 


Kentucky Veterinary Medical Association. Sterility Short 
Course. Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky., Dec. 5-6, 1960. 
Dr. L. S. Shirrell, 545 East Main, Frankfort, Ky., secre- 
tary. 

Prince Edward Island Veterinary Medical Association. 
Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, Dec. 7, 1960. Dr. 


George C. Fisher, 188 Prince St., Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, secretary. 


Nebraska Veterinary Medical Association. Annual Conven- 
tion. Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, Neb., Dec. 7-9, 1960. 
Mr. Bob Garey, Nebraska Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, Hotel Clarke, Rooms 418-419, Hastings, Neb., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 


FeLECTRON 
EJACULATOR 


/deal for bulls ; also smaller animals 
Simple to operate; highest quality construction 
Has high power and low power probe outlets 
Output frequency control 
Low (20-40 Cycles per second) frequency 


eliminates most spasmodic and 
undesirable reactions 


A major advancement in collecting semen 
for artificial insemination 


Collect and classify semen from each oa 
bull before purchase or sale 


Save expense of wintering sterile bulls 
For full details and prices write 


fFPLECTRON CORPORATION 


Overton, Nebraska 


American Association of Equine Practitioners. Annual meet- 
ing. Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz., Dec. 12-14, 
1960. Dr. M. B. Teigland, 2560 State Service Rd., Opa 
Locka, Fla., secretary-treasurer. 


Veterinary-Nutrition Conference. Sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association and Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Nebraska Veterinary Medical 
Associations. Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 
12-13, 1960. Dr. James Bailey, Walnut Grove Products 
Co., Atlantic, Iowa, chairman. 


Indiana Veterinary Medical Association. 77th annual con- 
vention. Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 11-13. 
1961. Dr. L. M. Borst, 3315 Shelby St., Indianapolis, 
Ind., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College. Fifty-chird annual con- 
ference for ES Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., Jan. 4-6, 1961. George C. Poppensiek, New 
York State Veterinary mae Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y., dean. 


American Veterinary Radiology Society. Mid-year meeting. 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 10, 1961. Dr. 
J. J. Fishler, 3421 S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 


Intermountain Veterinary Medical Association. Thirty-third 
annual meeting. Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Jan. 11-14 1961. Mr. Peter B. Woolley, 306 Ness Build- 
ing, 28 West Second South, Sale Lake City, Utah, man- 
ager. 


Kansas Veterinary Medical Association. Fifty-seventh annual 
onvention. Broadview Hotel, Wichita, Jan. 15-17, 1961. 
Dr. M. W. Osburn, Kansas State University, Division of 
xtension, Manhattan, Kan., secretary-treasurer. 


Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association. Forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting. Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 
15-17, 1961. W. J. O'Rourke, 540 W. Washington Ave., 
Madison 3, Wis., secretary. 


Pennsylvania, University of. Sixty-first annual conference 
of veterinarians. University of Pennsylvania School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Jan. 17-18, 1961. Dr. Donald Pat- 
terson, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of 
Pennsylvania, program chairman. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Noel Hotel, Nashville, Tenn., Jan. 22-24, 1961. Dr. H. 
W. Hayes, 5009 Clinton Pike, Knoxville, Tenn., secre- 
tary. 


Arkansas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Hotel Marion, Little Rock, Jan. 22-24, 1961. 
Thayer D. Hendrickson, 7824 Cantrell Rd., Little Rock, 
Ark., secretary-treasurer. 


Minnesota Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Leamington Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 23-25, 
1961. B. S. Pomeroy, 1443 Raymond Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn., secretary. 


Louisiana State University. Short Course for veterinarians, 
Pleasant Hall, Louisiana State University campus, Baton 
Rouge, Jan. 24-25, 1961. Dr. R. B. Lank, Department of 
Veterinary Science, Louisiana State University, chairman. 


Ontario Veterinary Association. Eighty-seventh annual meet- 
ing. Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., Jan. 26-28, 1961. 
Dr. R. J. Humble, Ontario Veterinary College, wae. 
Ont., chairman. 


(Continued on adv. p, 48) 
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ne trimethylacetate CIBA) 


“DISCIPLINED” 
ANTI-INFLAMMATORY 
ACTION GIVES YOU 

_ BETTER RESULTS 


intramuscular dose generally 
reduces inflammation, relieves — 
__ itching, and promotes repair 
of painful lesions in canine 
dermatitis.’’ Duration of 
therapeutic action is 
“disciplined”: persists 5 to 10 
days,'’ long enough to give these 
_ desirable results, but not so long 


Optimal duration of action, 
convenience, and economy are” 
3 good reasons for using 
Ultracortenol in nonspecific 


‘Complete information available on request. 


suppLiep: Multiple-dose Vials, 10 mi., 
each ml. containing 10 mg. or 25 mg. 
prednisolone trimethylacetate in 
suspension for intramuscular injection. 
References: 1. Po'!lock, S.: Vet. Med. 54:97 
(Feb.) 1959. 2. Hoffer, S. H.: Clinical report to 
CIBA. 3. Weir, H. T., and Hazelrig, J. W.: 
Clinical report to CIBA. 


ULTRACORTENOL is available at ethical 
veterinary distributors throughout the 
United States. 


A Effective veterinary drugs, 
products of exacting research 


: 


— N CANINE DERMATOSES ortenol 
— 
Return a Frolicking Pet to Its 
— 


ty 


are the KEY 
to successful 
Practice Management 


DAILY LOG 


e THE DAILY LOG — will provide 
clear, easy reference to all the business 
facts you need in 1961 — overhead; 
receipts; charges; taxes; net earnings. 
7g Used and preferred by thousands of 
doctors since 1927 — recommended by 
tax experts and accountants as a short-cut 

to office efficiency. 


¢ SAVES TIME — only a few minutes a 
day required to keep complete practice 
management records — nothing is left to 
chance or memory — your tax returns can 
be verified quickly and easily. 


e EASY TO USE — no bookkeeping 
knowledge required — no mix-ups at 
billing time — no forgotten charges. 
Gives you a day-by-day and month- 
month record of all your business activi- 
ties — plus a complete year-end sum- 
mary. 


e FULLY DATED — for easy reference. 
Month, date and day printed on each 
Daily Page. Holidays plainly marked. 
forms post-bound in attrac- 
tive, dated cover. 


e PRICES — Regular Edition, one 40 
line page a day, one volume, dated for 
two facing pages of 40 lines for each day, 
two volumes, dated for 1961 — per 
set — $13.50. 


GUARANTEED 


THE COLWELL COMPANY 
281 Kenyon Road 
Champaign, Illinois 


SATISFACTION 


Please send me 1961 [] Regular 
Log for Physicians. Remittance enclose aa 
Please send me more information plus FREE . 
ecord Supplies Catalog Kit. "> 


Dr 


City State. 


(Continued from adv. p. 46) 


Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual convention. 
so Hotel, Houston, Jan. 29-31, 1961. Dr. King Gib- 
» 3906 Lemmon Ave., Dallas, Texas, co-chairman 


Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, Feb. 5-8, 
1961. Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, 1411 West Third Ave., 
Columbus 12, Ohio, executive secretary. 


1961. Paul L. Spencer, D.V.M., P.O. Box 283, Jefferson 
City, Mo., secretary. 


meeting. LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20-22, 1961. 
Dr. C. B. Hostetler, 1385 Whitcomb Avenue, 
Plaines, Illinois, executive secretary. 


Manitoba Veterinary Medical Association. Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Feb. 27-28, 1961. Dr. K. Warren, Killorney, Man- 
itoba, secretary. 


Alabama Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, Ala., March 19-21, 1961. 
Dr. M. K. Heath, School of Veterinary Medicine, Au- 
burn, Ala., secretary. 


Foreign Meetings 


Fourth International Congress on Animal Reproduction. —_ 
The Hague, Netherlands, June 5-9, 1961. For additional _ 
information contact: the Secretariat of the Fourth Inter- 
national Congress on Animal Reproduction, 14, Burge- 
meester de Monchyplein, The — Netherlands, Dr. 
L. Hoedemaker, secretary to the or c 


Eighth International Congress of Animal Husbandry. a 
Hamburg, Germany, June 13, 1961. oo 


Twelfth World’s Poultry Congress. Show Grounds of the 
‘New South Wales Royal Agricultural Society, Sydney, 
Australia, Aug. 13-18, 1962. Dr. Ciiff D. Carpenter, — 
chairman, U. S. Participation Committee, 1207 Emerald 
Bay, Laguna Beach, Calif.; Dr. A. William Jasper, 
secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 Merchandise 
54, Ill. 


Grant Given for Mastitis Control Study 


American Cyanamid Co. has given a 
grant-in-aid to the University of New 
Hampshire for research to isolate new strains 
of mastitis-causing bacteria. These bacteria _ 
will be added to the present Staphylococcus - 
toxoid to improve its effectiveness. 

In December, 1959, a vaccine for staphy- — 
lococcic mastitis control was developed at 


= 2 the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
_ mental Station and made available to dairy __ 
farmers. The new vaccine is reported to 


“almost completely” stop the spread of 
Staphylococcus-caused mastitis and to re- is 
duce the number of flare-ups in infected - 


(July 16, 1960): 29. 
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ur name here 


d help 


Names are always important—but none quite as ) 
important as those at the bottom of the checks — 
which come to the A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES .. the names of veterinarians who have realized 
LEASUREDV.M. the importance of making a contribution to vet- 

M. L. MORRIS D.V.M. 

J. O. KNOWLES D.V.M. 
H. E. KINGMAN Jr. D.V.M. 


ae research . . . in contributions like these — 


_ lies an important part of the solution of problems 
ey troubling the veterinary profession. 


The A.V.M.A. RESEARCH TRUST has pledged itself _ 
_with the help of the profession to raise a minimum of $50,000.00 in 1960. To reach the goal will 
"require a new and concerted effort on the part of every veterinarian . . 

_ tom of a personal check will help a lot . . . remember all contributions are income-tax exempt . 
Ay send your contribution today to the 


your name at the 


A.V.M.A- RESEARCH TRUST 
600 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 5) 


Illinois 
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Sectional design, permanent 
portable. Strong, rugged. Long life. 
Welded galvanized pipe frame. Chain 
link fence. Discourages climbing. 
Improves ventilation, cleanliness. 
Less disease. Designed and built for 
your purpose. Send sketch and size. 
Freight paid. Write for circular 
and prices. 
Brinkmoan Mfg. Co., Dept. 50, Huntoon & Auburn Rd., 
Topeka, Kansas 


Dr. Conroy Receives Fellowship 

Dr. James D. Conroy of the Animal Med- 
ical Center, New York City, has received a 
fellowship for work in clinical research at 
the Center from Eaton Laboratories division 
of Norwich Pharmacal Company. 

The fellowship provides for training in 
veterinary research at Speyer Hospital, 
which is operated by the Animal Medical 
Center, and access to medical institutions 
for observation in such specialties as endo- 
crinology, cardiology and radioisotope work. 


Treatment of Wool-Eating Cats 

Cats that eat wool to satisfy a craving for 
something in the wool fibers are no doubt 
easier to treat than those that eat wool 
merely as a vice. Some cats eat string or 
yarn but should not be considered wool eat- 
ers. The latter, usually Siamese, prefer to 
chew on clothing, such as sweaters or 
scarves. 

One feline practitioner of our acquaint- 
ance believes that some cats chew wool be- 
cause they enjoy the pressure thus exerted 
on the gums around the canine teeth. He re- 
ports success from canine tooth extraction. 

We have successfully treated a few cats 
for this condition by smearing lanolin on 
their noses for an indefinite period of time 
so they will lick it off. One cat resumed wool 
eating later but responded when the owner 
began to treat him again. Prophylactically, 
the owner gives this cat some lanolin twice 
weekly.—J. J. Fishler, D.V.M., Elkhart, Ind. 


ave 10 Hours Reading 
Every Month 


MORE TIME WITH YOUR FAMILY... 
% MORE TIME FOR YOURSELF... 


. with this revolutionary new indexing service that “reads” all your essential veterinary journals 


for you... 
card 
Edited by practicing doctors of veteri- 
nary medicine . . . cataloged by profes- 
sional librarians .. . this service provides 
a simple low-cost way to store vital in- 
formation and yet keep it ready for in- 
stant use. 


Try This Service 
FREE for One Month 


We'll gladly enter a 30-day trial sub- 

scription for you ... so you can have s 

full information on this service and try it 

without cost or obligation in your office. 
PROFESSIONAL MEN’S 
INDEXING SERVICE 

Veterinary Division 
222 S. Eighth Street, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


NAME 


. puts all their vital information permanently at your finger tips in a simple, easy-to-use 


(Mail this coupon today) 


Professional Men's Indexing Service 


Veterinary Division 


222 South Eighth St., St. Louis 2, Mo. Ay : 


| would like full information on your new service. 
Please enter my name for the free 30-day trial sub- 
‘otion you offer. 


ADDRESS 
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GET IT NOW—PUT IT T 


American Veterinary Medical Association, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago §5, Ill. 


Please send me - copies of the new 1960 AVMA DIRECTORY @ $5.00 per copy; 
$10.00 to non-members 

PAYMENT PLEASE 
(PRINT CLEARLY) ENCLOSED BILL. ME 


Name 
Address 


City Zone —____. State 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 


TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (7 words) or personal address line. 


COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
ch additional word; $1.00 


ie" 25 cents for ea 00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for total 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 


Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 


15th ef month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of eo advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. a sore be § to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of pos A Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill., and it will sent to the advertiser. 


Wanted—Veterinarians 


Wanted—Connecticut licensed veterinarian for 
busy small animal hospital. Must be experienced and 
capable of assuming complete management. Partner- 
ship or ownership in a short time to satisfactory ap- 
plicant. Please write complete history. Address Box 
M 7, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

Industrial position available for recent graduate 
for diagnostic and research work, mainly with poul- 
try. Histopathology training desired. Please send in- 
formation on personal and professional background 


to Box L 62, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for large animal practice in 
Oklahoma. Give details including experience and 
salary requirements. Address Box L 53, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 

Wanted—experienced veterinarian for small ani- 
mal practice. Good starting salary. State experience 
and background. Virginia license required. Address 
Box L 3, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


“WORLD FAMOUS RANCH EQUIPMENT 


67 CE 2-1316 


- 


Poultry Pathologist 


Large mid-eastern firm desires Poultry Path- 
ologist, D.V.M. to study, analyze and evaluate 
livestock and poultry disease problems. Re- 
quires a person capable of conducting meet- 
ings and formulating policies relating to dis- 
ease control. Job offers diversification and op- 
portunity. Excellent starting salary and em- 
ployee benefits. Send resume to Personnel 
Director—P.O. Box 1656, Richmond, Va. 


Wanted—assistant veterinarian. Good salary, pos- 
sibly leading to partnership. Apartment available. 
Address Box M 13, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—assistant for active, busy, small animal 

pee AAHA, in Midwest. This position has sala- 

percentage and future. State age, qualifications, 

and availability. Address Box M 12, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—the Agricultural Division of American 
Cyanamid Company is seeking a veterinarian with 
3 to 5 years’ experience with large animals and 
poultry, to locate at our Agricultural Center in 
Princeton, N. J. Responsible for design of clinical, 
laboratory and field trials, analyzing experimental 
results and making recommendations for terminating 
or expanding experiments leading to new veterinary 
products. Address Personnel Relations, Agricultural 
Division, American Cyanamid Company, P.O. Box 
672, Princeton, N. J. 


Massachusetts Group Practice—I am interested in 
establishing a group practice with modern and com- 
plete hospital and laboratory facilities for both large 
and small animals. Choice location at junction of 
Routes 128 and 129 in Wakefield, Mass. For details 
of practice prospectus, address Dr. C. Thibeault, 
Fairlawn Farm, Ipswich, Mass. 


Wanted at once—veterinarian for small animal 
practice on Chicago’s north side. Salary open. Ad- 
dress Box L 56, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


(Continued on adv. p. 54) 


VETERINARIAN 


A Midwest Pharmaceutical Company has 
opportunity for a veterinarian to render 
veterinary service to animals at research 
farm and participate in clinical investiga- 
tions. Large animal experience required and 
graduate training desirable. Position will 
afford professional growth and opportunity 
with expanding research staff. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience and background. 
Please send complete resume to Box L 55, 
JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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F NITROFURAZONE 


A unique, broad-spectrum antibacterial, Furacin displays decisive effectiveness against 
mastitis-inducing organisms often resistant to other therapeutic agents. These include such 
causative pathogens as Staph. aureus, Str. agalactiae, Str. dysgalactiae, Str. uberis, E. coli 
and Ps. aeruginosa, sensitive to Furacin.}-? 
Given early in acute cases, FuRACIN acts to prevent severe, irreversible udder damage of 
chronic mastitis that usually results in fibrosis and permanent loss of the cow’s milk-produc- 
ing potential. Thus, by reversing clinical signs of acute infection and arresting the process 
of induration, Furacin helps maintain the integrity of the duct system and re-establish 
normal milk production levels. 
A large animal practitioner who has made Furacin his primary antimastitis agent, sum- 
marizes its principal advantages: 

it is a professional product 

there appears to be no development of bacterial resistance 

it is milk-miscible, thus, seems to be totally distributed throughout the injected quarter 

it does not interfere with healing 

is compatible with other agents*® 


Improved intramammary dosage form of FurAcIN in a convenient, low-cost single- 
dose, ready-to-use dispenser. 

Contains Furacin, 0.2%, in a water-miscible base. 

Available in Squersets of 30 cc., boxes of 12. 


Note: Milk from cows treated with Furacin Solution Veterinary should be discarded or used for 
purposes other than human consumption for at least 24 hours after the last treatment. 


FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY 


The broad-spectrum activity of FuRAcIN is combined with the specific antistrepto- 
coccal action of penicillin for additive antibacterial effect. 


Contains Furacin, 2%, and procaine penicillin G (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oil with alumi- 
num stearate, 3%. In rubber-capped vial of 100 cc., applicator tube of 7.5 cc., boxes ef 12. 


Note: Milk from cows treated with Furactn-penicillin Gel should be discarded or used for purposes 
other than human consumption for at least 72 hours after the last treatment. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; deCourcy, S. J., and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119:203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 3. Jackson, R. A.: A Program for Mastitis Control. Read at the Second Regional Conference on 
the Nitrofurans in Veterinary Medicine, Madison, Wisconsin, May 28, 1959, pp. 23-26. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


NITROFURANS—a unique class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, DIVISIO F THE NORWICH PHARMA 
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MAGNETROL 


NEW MAGNET DESIGN 


Prevents Losses from 
HARDWARE DISEASE 


New design holds twice the load of 

ordinary round magnets and won't roll in 

stomach. Pays for itself twice over every year. 

40%, larger surface area. Fed by standard 

balling gun or hand method. Best investment 
you can make for a healthier herd. 


* NEW FLAT SHAPE * TWICE THE POWER 
* LONGER AND WIDER * TESTED AND PROVED 
Ask your Veterinarian or write Dept. L 
SOUTH GLASTONBURY 
CONNECTICUT 


Veterinarian wanted for the Ute Mountain Ute 
Tribe, Towaoc, Colo. Applications on form 57 will be 
received from graduate D.V.M.’s until position is 
filled. For further information, contact John L. Kel- 
ley, Cortez, Colo. (phone LO 5-7317) days only, 
or Chas. D. Whitehorn, Cortez, Colo. (LO 5-7317 
days and LO 5-3240 nights.) Mailing address is 
Towaoc, Colo. 


Wanted immediately—veterinarian for young, well- 
equipped hospital with above-average potential in 
suburban Maryland. Salary, percentage, eventual 
partnership. Address Box L 50, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


ELECTRIC 
TATTOOING INSTRUMENTS 


ZEl 


wy? For color impregnation, marking, identifi- 


cation and control of certain skin diseases. 
“al ne ile Precisely made of best materials, will not 


Be skin even after repeated passes over 


- game area. Highest grade inks. Safe, sim- 


ple. WRITE for prices and complete de- 


scription today. 


ZEIS TATTOO INSTRUMENT MFG. CO. 
728-J LESLIE AVE. ROCKFORD, ILL. 


AL dimple abusing a 


Wanted—veterinarian needed in busy Kansas prac- 
tice because of sudden illness. Can lead to partner- 


ship if interested. Address Box M 11, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 


Relief veterinarian wanted for small animal hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia area. Pennsylvania license re- 
quired. Work occasional weekends and full time 1 
or 2 weeks the end of January. Address Dr. S. A. 
Fox, Box 93, Glenside, Pa. 

Wanted—veterinarian for busy small animal hos- 
pital in Chicago. Good hours and opportunity for 
right person. Address Box M 5, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Immediate opening for alert, experienced veteri- 
narian in progressive AAHA hospital on Long Island. 
New York license required. Excellent salary and 
opportunity for future. Address Box M 4, JOURNAL 
of the AVMA. 


Wanted—experienced associate veterinarian for 
small animal hospital on Long Island. Good oppor- 
tunity with future. Starting salary range—$9,000 
to $10,500. Annual increments. New York license 
required. Address Dr. S. B. Seader, 74 North Long 
Beach Rd., Rockville Center, N. Y. 


Wanted—veterinarian to assist in busy small ani- 
mal practice in modern, well-equipped hospital in 
large southern city. Some large animal work. Address 
Dr. R. C. Mobley, Mobley Veterinary Clinic, 4709 
Gallatin Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 


Wanted—experienced, conscientious large animal 
veterinarian interested in progressive group practice 
in southern Michigan. Immediate opening. Address 


Box M 2, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Wanted—veterinarian for established small animal 
hospital. Percentage basis. Address Mrs. B. J. Eland- 
er, 4110 Lymer Dr., San Diego 16, Calif. 


Wanted—Positions 


Veterinary pathologist and medical bacteriologist 
(TEX °50) desires professional or economic advance- 
ment. Past 544 years director of diagnostic labora- 
tory with 4 years as instructor in bacteriology. Last 
year assistant director of research in graduate school. 
Master’s degree in bacteriology—research in brucel- 
losis and immunology. Also have 2 years practice, 1 
year poultry inspection and 2 years regulatory ex- 
perience. Position need not be in veterinary medi- 
cine. Prefer western United States but will consider 
any offer if the work is challenging. Address Box M 
6, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 

1958 graduate, married, military obligation com- 
plete Feb. 26, 1961, desires small animal position 
leading to permanent association or purchase. Mid- 
west preferred. Address Box M 14, JOURNAL of the 
AVMA. 


Graduating student (KSU 61), age 29, 4 children, 
looking for best opportunity, not specific type of 
practice. Prefer position in Wisconsin, Iowa, or IIli- 
nois. Home town—Bloomington, Wis. Available for 
interview December 19 to 31. Address Wallace 
Rogers, 8 W. Campus Ct., Manhattan, Kan. 
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For Sale or Lease—Practices 


For sale—outstanding small animal hospital on 


San Francisco peninsula. Ideal 2-man practice, ex- ; 

clusive location, unlimited possibilities, completely 

equipped. Capacity—200. Substantial capital _re- » 4 


quired. Address Box H 61, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—fully-equipped Montana hospital. 24 in- 
side kennels, 16 outside kennels with 24 outside run- 
ways. Barn, corrals, 2-car garage, 4-bedroom house. 


Practice 70 per cent small animals; balance beef a ae TH a } 
cattle and horses. Address Box L 51, JOURNAL of Perfec J 
the AVMA. 
For sale or lease with option to buy—established RESE ARCH 
small animal hospital in Maryland. Address Box M 


15, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


For sale—large and small animal hospital, fully- 
equipped, suitable for 2 veterinarians. Thriving Mid- 
west location. Substantial amount of money required. 
Best of reasons for selling. Address Box M 8, JOUR- 
NAL of the AVMA. 
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TOWER OF HOPE 


to Graduate 


Veterinarians Only 


The Institute for Muscle .Disease 
in New York City... a tower of 
hope for the millions who eae ic 
from neuromuscular At as Canine Pro ucts Inc 
isorders ... sponsored by | d 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
ASSOCIATIONS OF AMERICA, INC. Glendale 27, New York 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. . 


Veterinarian (CAL °56), married, age 30, 2 years 
experience in 4-man small animal practice, desires 4 
position in Chicago or northern suburbs. Address 
M 1, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 
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Quick relief for Bone, 
Bursal or Tendon Lameness 
Single Bottle... .. .$2.00 
3 and 1 free.......5.00 
6 and 2 free.......9.00 
12 and 4 free.....17.00 
24 and 4 free... ..28.00 
CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


For sale or lease—modern, well-established and 
fully-equipped small animal hospital. Consistently 
showing net high return. Connecticut license re- 
quired. Will only consider mature, experienced 
veterinarian with substantial cash. Give qualifications 
and experience. Address Box M 10, JOURNAL of 
the AVMA. 

For sale—home and new animal hospital in north- 
ern Indiana, 70 per cent large animal. With or with- 
out drugs and equipment. Address Box M 3, JOUR- 
NAT, of the AVMA. 


Wanted—Practices 


Wanted to purchase or lease—established small 
animal practice in Maryland, Delaware, Virginia or 
West Virginia. Give full particulars. Address Box M 
9, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


In mares 45th to 150th day $7.50 Use 
: dry sterile equipment to collect 20-cc blood 
\\, \ sample and forward to: 


COLORADO SERUM COMPANY 
4950 York St. Denver 6, Colo. MAin 3-5373 
Results reported to profession only within 96 hours. 
Other professional diagnostic laboratory services avail- 
able. Write for free information. 


Wanted—veterinarian desires to purchase small 
animal or mixed practice in Wisconsin or Indiana. 


Address Box L 63, JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Miscellaneous 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—45th to 150th day. 
Request mailing tubes: $7.00. Address Pregnancy 
Diagnostic Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa. 


Wanted—pups with cleft palate or parent dogs of 
such pups, for study of cause and treatment of hu- 
man cleft palate. Address Dr. R. Dean or Dr. John 
Kelleher, c/o Mercy Hospital, 2221 Madison Ave., 
Toledo 2, Ohio, or call collect CH 8-6428, Toledo, 
Ohio. 


For sale—General Electric x-ray, complete with 
table, stereo, bucky, view boxes, cassettes, tanks. 
Reasonable. Address R. C. Peckham, M.D., Gaylord, 
Mich. Phone 4271. 


Wanted—dogs with glaucoma, especially female 
beagle, wirehair fox terrier, and cocker spaniel. We 
will send crate and pay postage. Address Dr. G. D. 
Whitney, Dentree Dr., Orange, Conn. 
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he superior 
og-cholera vaccine 
for SOLID immunity... 


MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS « 


(Licensed under U.S, Patent 2618978) 


-MOORE. COMP division of 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, inc 
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Distemper 


(CANINE DISTIMPER VACCINE, MODIFIED LIVE VIRUS CANINE TISSUE CULTURE ORIGIN, LYOPHILIZED: 


... the first and only modified live virus vaceine produced on canine tissue cells s 


To the recognized superiority of modified live. 
vaccine, Cytogen brings increased effectiveness 
where it counts most... .the strength, quality and : 
antigen.cityoF the virus itself. This 


Every package of 
Cytogen contains a 
CERTIFIED POTENCY 


Packoge: 10:7 dose via 
with dilvent 


